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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: In the battle against AIDS, 
sex education may play a major role 


Surgeon General Koop’s report on the AIDS epidemic has changed 
the long-running debate on what public schools should and should 
not teach about sex. Conservatives fear that abortion and homosex- 
uality will be taught as “options.” Liberals believe that “value-free” 
instruction now has a better chance. » A TIME poll finds more 


support than ever for sex-ed courses. See EDUCATION. 


NATION: The Great Communicator takes 18 
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to TV but fails to quell the furor over Iran 


Reagan denies paying for hostages with weapons and stresses 
his desire to rebuild relations with a strategic nation. Yet key 
questions about arms sales go unanswered. » The faces of the 
homeless are changing as more women and families seek refuge 
in shelters. » The Pentagon reaps p.r. benefits by deciding which 


movies to help and which to snub. 





BUSINESS: Cars, cars and more cars. 


A special report on the coming auto glut 

A flood of vehicles from overseas is turning the U.S. auto market 
into one of the most brutally competitive selling arenas in the 
world. Detroit is battling back by cutting costs, building high-tech 
plants, and marketing products with new verve. » Ivan Boesky, 


one of Wall Street’s shrewdest speculators, is barred from 


dealing in securities and fined $100 million for insider trading. 


34 
World 


Despite coup rumors at 
home, Aquino visits 
Japan. >» Hasenfus is 
found guilty in Nicara- 
gua.» A chemical spill 
on the Rhine. 


84 

Photography 

The centennial of 
Edward Weston’s birth 
is marked with an exhi- 
bition that alters the 
way we look al 
common objects. 


79 
Medicine 


Influenza season has 
arrived and is taking its 
toll, as 44 U.S. Navy 
men in Key West, Fla., 
have an unwelcome 
visitor: Taiwan flu. 


92 
Books 


The year’s most enticing 
cookbooks will add 
pounds to waistlines and 
bookshelves. » Carolyn 
See’s novel blends 
feminism and fantasy. 
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Religion 


Despite pressure from 
dissenters at home, U.S. 
bishops back the Pope 
and endorse Rome’s 
disciplining of Seattle's 
liberal Archbishop. 


97 


Cinema 

In The Sacrifice, An- 
drei Tarkovsky tackles 
the big themes—God, 
nuclear annihilation, 
whoopee—and creates 


a crackpot masterpiece. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


IME’s design and format have 

steadily evolved to meet changing 
journalistic needs. New sections are 
created, obsolete ones dropped and 
innovations like the Notes pages 
added. In this issue, the Economy & 
Business section introduces a new 
format to be used occasionally, as the 
news dictates. Shorter than a full- 
scale cover treatment but longer and 
less bound by the week’s events than 
a regular lead story, the Economy & 
Business Special Reports will treat 
large subjects with an introductory 
survey, followed by separate stories 
examining various themes. Explains 
Senior Editor Charles Alexander, 


who oversaw this week’s Special Report on the auto industry: 
“This format makes a broad subject easier to comprehend and 
allows us to approach it from different perspectives.” 

The search for a new story treatment began last August, 
when Detroit Bureau Chief William Mitchell suggested a ma- 
jor story on the realignments at General Motors. The idea 
was well received, but the editors also wanted to discuss oth- 
er aspects of the business: the success of Ford’s new cars, for 
example, and Chrysler's latest strategies. Enter the Special 
Report, a two-page overview of the U.S. automobile market 
in 1986, followed by one-page stories on each of the Big 
Three. Mitchell provided the substance of the stories from 





White and Boeth: finding new ways to make it fresh 


e Detroit by interviewing, among oth- 
s ers, the chairmen of the three auto- 
2 makers. 


“I was struck,” he says, 
“by how much American and Japa- 
nese executives really are talking 
the same language these days.” 

The new format required an in- 
novative design. That was where Art 
Department Designer Johnny White 
and Picture Researcher Richard 
Boeth came in. For the past year the 
two have been working as a team to 
enliven the look of TIME’s business 
coverage. “Business often has to re- 
visit the same story, like the auto in- 
dustry or the stock market,” says 
White. “We have to discover new 


and dramatic ways to present stock images so that the reader 
will find them fresh.” Adds Boeth: “Wherever possible, we try 
to get business leaders out from behind their desks and into a 
context that reflects what his or her company does, or tells us 
something about the person. We want the picture to illustrate 
the whole story.” For this week’s Special Report debut, White 
and Boeth devised new layouts combining photos, symbols and 
charts, and came up with new caption designs, At TIME, as else- 
where, form most often follows function 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HEALTH 


LENA: ON STAYING IN SHAPE AND STAYING SEXY. 
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ou know what question 
I’m asked the most? It’s 
“Lena, how do you do it?” 
(By which I assume they 
mean I don’t look too bad for a 
lady with grown-up grandchildren.) 
Anyway, my answer is part of 
it’s luck, part of it’s work, and 
part’s just plain common sense. 
The luck part is having good 
genes and good health. 
The work part is exercise. What 
I mostly do is a kind of modified 
aerobics routine. But even if all 





you do is walk, do it. 

The common sense comes in 
when you get to what you eat. I 
find that the older I get, the less 
food I really seem to need—but 


you'd better believe that what I do 


eat is good and healthy. 

I'll tell you one thing I 
love, though, and that’s my 
coffee. I drink a lot of the stuff, 
from practically the minute 
I get up in the morning to right 
before I go to bed at night. 

So I don’t see caffein making 








much sense for me. 
What makes sense is my Sanka®. 

I’ve been drinking it for a lot of 

years now. It’s smooth, it’s satisfying 

—a real cup of coffee. And I can 

have as much as I want whenever 

I want it. And I like that. 

The way I see it, you don’t 
have to deprive yourself—just 
take care of yourself. Because 
when you’re in good shape, 
feeling real good about 
=) yourself, then you are 

’ sexy. Trust me. 
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utsmarting yourself is a tricky 
proposition. 

And it’s a proposition you have to ac- 
cept if you want to make a change for the 
better in your health. If you're like most 
people, you're already doing everything 
you feel you cando in terms of exercise, 
nutrition and keeping stress down to a 


bearable twinge. What? Do more? Prepos- : 


terous! The budget has no room for exer- 
cise equipment or special foods or psy- 
chotherapy. You feel pressured by time. 
You have no energy to start something 
new. You are going to have to outsmart 
yourself, 

To do that, you are going to have to tin- 
ker with a basic psychological attribute we 


all possess to one degree or another: moti- : 


vation. This is not easy. A high level of mo- 


: tivation is often something we're born with; 
* nature is notoriously uneven in her distribu- 
: tion of such gifts. Furthermore, your moti- 
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vation now may be the result of a lifetime 

of habits and feedback from other people. 
And whether you've ended up with a lot of 
motivation or a little, you're probably com- 


fortable. That's natural. Like the oyster that: 


neutralizes an irritating grain of sand by 
coating it with layers of pearl, we coat our 
irritating doubts and inadequacies with a 
comforting layer of self-deception until we 
don't feel them any more. 

As anation, we need to get back down 


to the nitty gritty. In spite of the fact that we : 


have just lived through two decades of 
spectacular medical advances—aerobic 


* exercise, fiber, calcium—only one out of 


five people exercises regularly. We are still: 


anation of heavyweights. Cooks defend 


: backlash against polyunsaturates and ev- 


erything they stand for has been dubbed 
“retro-eating,” Though sales of fish and 
chicken are up, red meat is still very popu- 
lar; tofu, that spectacular source of low-fat 


+ protein, is yet to be welcomed to the 


American table. We take too many tran- 
quilizers and too many drugs, both medi- 


If you are overweight, overstressed, 
over 40 or under treatment for any 
medical condition, check with your 


doctor before embarking upon a 
radically different diet or exercise 








: cally and re- 
: creationally. 

It is observa- 
tions like these that 
: have motivated re- 
> searchers to learn more 
: about motivation. It is stilla 
: new science; only in August, 
for example, did the Ameri- 
: can Psychological Associa- 
: tion grant legitimacy to the field 
: by establishing a division called 
: “Exercise and Sport Psycholo- 
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: their right to use butter and bacon; a trendy : 


: gy.” Thus many of the findings that follow 
: are preliminary, on the cutting edge of re- 
: search. But common sense says we are 

: headed in the right direction. A million ex- 
: plicit health plans tacked to a million closet 
: doors across the country have not been 

: enough to make us balky, complicated hu- 
: man animals change, however intelligent 

: and well-intentioned we are. You can lead 
: someone to the health bar, but you can’t 

+ make him eat tofu. 

That takes motivation. 


The Best Motivators 

: Asking people why they take care of them- 
+ selves is an amusing party game. A woman 
: will say she eats a bran muffin everymorm- 
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in front of the 


| statements that are true for you now 


Exercise is not very important in 
my life 

| would exercise primarily to 
change my appearance 

| find | have little time to 
exercise. 

I'm not very good at committing 
myself to doing things 

| get discouraged easily. 
Whenever | get bored with 
projects, | drop them to do 
something else. 

| never force myself to do things 
| don't feel like doing 

If something gets to be 

too much of an effort to do, I’m 
likely to just forget it 

| avoid stressful situations. 

I'm not very patient 


If you checked any of these state- 
ments, you are likely to drop out of 
an exercise program. To increase 
motivation, you need to do one, 
some or all of the following: 


e Learn about your body. 
e Set reasonable goals. 

e Adjust your environment. 
Think positively. 

¢ Set time aside. 

e Arrange for rewards. 

e Find an activity you love. 

























































How do you lower 
saturated fat’in this 


@ dish by 50%? 
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ing because she knows it’s good for her. A man will say he takes 
a brisk walk every day because he’s trying to put a heart attack 
behind him. Another man says he runs because he wants to “ap- 
proach life properly” and because it feels good afterwards. And 
of course, someone will always cite appearance 

Appearance, fear, a desire to please, a desire for control, a 
desire to feel better-—these are all sparks that can light a fire un- 
der us. But how long can you go on eating a particular food just 
because it’s good for you? How willing to exercise can you be if 
you're swallowing it like a pill? Appearance, fear and other moti 
vators that push and pull start out strong and then lose potency. 

These words from a recreational skater reveal a more en- 
lightened kind of motivation. “I really can’t explain why | skate,” 
she says. “On the ice, time stops for me.” Maybe the spins send 
her into an altered state of consciousness? “! doubt it,” she 
says. “| can be very focused during skating, especially in com 
petitions.” Perhaps winning a competition is a metaphor for suc- 
cess in a win-or-lose world? “I hardly ever win those competi- 
tions, you know,” she says. “Sorry. | just love to skate.” Her prize 
is a shapely body, an easygoing nature, rosy cheeks, a steady 
energy level and, presumably, a healthy heart and other good 
things invisible from the outside. The best motivator is pleasure 


The Pleasure Principle 

If you see no way to take pleasure in caring for yourself, some 
new research may give you hope. Experts are finding that it 
really is not necessary to be a marathoner or Tour-de-France- 
caliber cyclist to live out your life span. A moderate activity lev- 
el—say, a purposeful, daily three-mile walk—is all you need for 
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cardiovascular health. A Harvard study showed that people 
who are active—who expend 2,000 calories a week or more 
simply moving about—live longer. Gardening, lawn-mowing and 
stair-climbing counted toward the calorie total. 

“It's too bad that exercising has come to be called a ‘work- 
out,’ ” says Steven J, Danish, PhD, chairman of the department 
of psychology at Virginia Commonwealth University in Rich- 
mond. Danish suggests that you sit down and ask yourself: 

e What exercise or sport do | enjoy the most? 

e Why am | not engaging in that activity now? 

e What can! do about that? 

¢ What other activities might be equally satisfying? 

Weight-loss dieting has also shifted from pain toward plea- 
sure. Starvation diets are no longer considered smart: they can 
actually damage organs and muscle tissue that you need to live 
If you must count calories, safe levels are about 1,200 a day for 
women and about 1,500 for men, plus a vitamin supplement for 
both, but there's a more elegant way. “Eat only when your appe- 
tite tells you to, and load up on fruits, vegetables, whole-grain 
breads and cereals, pasta, legumes, low-fat dairy products, and 
fish, skinned chicken and turkey, and lean meats, in that order,” 
says Gail A. Levey, RD, a spokesperson for the American Di- 
etetic Association and a nutrition consultant in New York City 
“In filling up on these foods, you'll automatically get less of what 
you don't want: fats, sugar, alcohol.” Slowly and surely, unwant- 
ed weight will vanish. 

Whether you are trying to lose weight, reduce sodium, lower 
your cholesterol count, stick to a diabetic diet or accomplish 
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WHAT’S YOUR EXCUSE? 
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Excuse # 1: “| have no time.” This 
is the most common excuse for not 
exercising. The counterargument is 
that you need only one hour a week, 
split into three 20-minute segments, 
to improve your cardiovascular 
health. Secondly, people who say 
they have no time actually have the 
same number of leisure hours per 
week as exercisers, about 25. 

















Excuse #2: "| have no energy.” 
Try some of the jump starts in the 
“Tricks” box, such as bribery, dis- 
traction and finding an attractive 

partner. In time, your new healthy 
habits will increase your energy. 









Excuse #3: “I'll only live once, so| 
might as well enjoy myself.” It is ab- 
solutely true that the high life has its 
immediate rewards and pleasures. 

On the other hand, there may come 
a day when you say to yourself, “If 

only |had...” 



















Excuse #4: “My grandmother ate 
lard and never exercised, and she 
lived to be a hundred and one.” Your 
grandmother was an exception to 
the statistics. Low-fat diets do re- 
duce cholesterol associated with 
heart disease, and studies have 
shown definitively that exercise 
lengthens life. 


Excuse #5: “The kids don't like the 
low-fat foods on my diet.” As well 
they shouldn't! Children need fats, 
and sugar and calories too, for 
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CHOW DOWN ON 
ZUCCHINI FOR 
BETA CAROTENE. 


Beta carotene can be found in a variety of foods. 
Zucchini contains a little. Sweet potatoes have a 
lot. The main thing is to make sure you get enough 
beta carotene in your diet. Your body converts 


beta carotene to vitamin A in a regulated way — 
making it nature’s safest source of vitamin A. Beta 
carotene helps protect you from cell damage caused 
by harmful free radicals, chemicals that may come 
from the environment or are produced in the body. 
So eat foods containing beta carotene and, just to 
be sure, look for it in your multivitamins. 


Beta carotene: one of nature’s ways to vitamin A. 


RCD 4785 


growth and energy: your pediatrician 
will have guidelines. Doctors have 
traced malnutrition in middle-class 
kids to the mistaken beliefs of their 
parents. In the face of this conse- 
quence, it should be a positive plea- 
sure to buy both skim and whole milk 
for a few years. 


Excuse #6: “How can! exercise 
and take care of the kids at the 
same time?” People responsible for 














children may have to compromise. 
One option is to find someone to ba- 
bysit for an hour a day or however 
long you need; that's a financial 
compromise. Even better is to find 
activities you can do as a family, like 
biking, hiking, swimming, team 
sports. You may have to sacrifice in- 
tensity—a child should not be ex- 
pected to perform at an adult's aer- 


to rein in your desire to win. 















obic capacity—and you may have 
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PICK YOUR PLEASURE 


If you are a team player, try: 
badminton, baseball / softball, bas- 
ketball, bowling, rowing, tennis, 
touch football, volleyball. 


If you prefer to go solo, try: 
bicycling, cross-country skiing, 
gymnastics, martial arts, rowing, 
running / jogging, skating, swimming, 
walking. 


If you like strenuous aerobic 
exercise, try: aerobic dance, bas- 
ketball, bicycling, brisk walking, 
cross-country skiing, racquetball / 
squash, rowing, running/ jogging, 
swimming 


If you prefer an easier pace, 
try: badminton, baseball / softball, 
bowling, downhill skiing, golf, gym- 
nastics, martial arts, skating, touch 
football, tennis, volleyball 


If you like to exercise and so- 
cialize, try: aerobic dance, bad- 
minton, baseball / softball, basket- 
ball, bowling, downhill skiing, golf, 

racquetball / squash, tennis, touch 


football, volleyball, walking. 


If you like to compete, try just 
about any sport. You can even com- 
pete at walking— racewalking 








: something else, you can have fun chasing 
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down recipes and tasting foods that fit 
your criteria. “I'd like to see every Ameri- 
can family start taste-testing two hundred 


to three hundred new recipes over the next : 


five years,” says William P. Castelli, MD, 


lecturer on preventive medicine at Harvard ;: 


Medical School in Boston and medical di- 
rector of the world-famous Framingham 


study. “Out of all those possibilities, surely : 


every family could find ten or twelve 
healthy ones they really enjoy.” 


Educate Yourself 

“You can't buy motivation, but you can 
educate yourself and provide a setting 
where change can take place,” says Molly 


Gee, RD, assistant manager : 
of the Weight Control Pro- : 







gram at The Methodist 
Hospital in Houston 


and spokesperson : 
for the Ameri- : 


: can Dietetic Association. How fit or unfit 
: are you? Where does your diet need fine 
: tuning? What happens inside your body 


In's Too Bap 
THAT EXERCISING 
Has Come 10 BE 


DA 





when you take in sodium? Knowing the an- 
swers to questions like these will give you a 


> vision of your body you have never had be- : 


: fore and will make inner changes seem 
more tangible. Interestingly, it appears that 
knowledge and intention have a stronger 
effect on changing eating habits than they 
do on changing exercise habits, presum- 
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: ably because exercising takes more effort. 
But they are certainly a necessary starting 
point. 


The Right Environment 

Educators agree that the atmosphere in 
which a lesson is presented is almost as 
important as the lesson itself. A good set- 
ting is cheerful, relaxed, a cradle for great 
thoughts, free of distractions, and condu- 
cive to action. 

Posters on the wall, cartoons on the bul- 
letin board, pictures on the refrigerator— 
these are some simple ways to shape a 
healthy environment, says Rod K. Dishman, 
PhD, director of the Behavioral Fitness 
Laboratory at the University of Georgia in 
: Athens. Choose a place for exercise that is 
convenient; all the gleaming exercise ma- 
chinery in the world will do no good if you 
feel you live too far from the health club to 
use it. Keep exercise equipment in the car 
or office so you'll have it with you when an 
unexpected invitation comes up. 

Serving a meal on fine china by candie- 
light can bring a certain cachet to diet din- 
ing. Even something as elementary as per- 
manently storing sunscreen in your beach 
bag is environmental engineering. The ulti- 
mate engineering feat is to get the people 
+ you share your life with on your side. 
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Your body’s cells may come under attack from harmful chemical substances 
called free radicals. They may be taken in as part of polluted air or cigarette 
smoke. They may be generated from alcohol and medications, or they 
may come from the body’s own natural processes. 

Excessive free radicals can attack vital cell structures and cause damage. 
Scientists theorize that constant cell damage from free radicals may contribute 
to the development of certain chronic disease conditions. 

Vitamins E, C and beta carotene work along with nature’s other protectors 
to help protect cells and tissues from free-radical damage. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to get adequate amounts of these Protector Vitamins. This can be done by 
eating a variety of foods such as oranges, carrots, = { 
dark-green vegetables, nuts, seeds and vegetable oils. PROTECTOR | 

But, if your diet, like that of so many people, is \ VITAMINS ( 
coming up short, consider taking Protector Vitamins / "_™ "@'™ \ 


E, C and beta carotene. They represent an easy, safe "] 
and inexpensive way to ensure added protection. alae 7 


Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc More than just nutrition. 
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If youre on 
blood pressure medication 
and arent feeling quite 
like yourself. 


talk to your doctor 


Your doctor is the expert. Stay on your 
medication, but tell him how you've been 
feeling. He'll let you know if the changes 
you've noticed could be related to your high 
blood pressure medication. And, he can 
choose a treatment that’ right for you—one 
that controls your pressure and keeps you 
feeling like yourself. 

Don't be afraid to speak up. Your doctor 
wants to know about any changes in the 
way you feel since you started taking blood 
pressure medication. Sometimes your close 
friends or relatives may notice these dif- 
ferences, even before you do! The changes 
may only be “little ones” (feeling tired, not 
functioning as well as usual at home and on 
the job), but they can have a very real effect 
on your overall quality of life. 

So, team up with your doctor. Tell him all 
you can about your health. Thats the kind 
of information that helps him decide on the 
treatment that’ best for you...one that 
controls your pressure and lets you feel like 
yourself! 


Team up with your doctor 
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ly improving your chances of success. 








Think of it as ‘wants’ instead of ‘shoulds.’ ” 
Or consider tanning: this practice is defi- 
nitely linked with wrinkled, leathery skin 
and skin cancer, and yet many people 
trade the future for the outdoorsy look that 
is a more immediate reward. Rather than 
focusing on giving up that look, think about 
preserving and enhancing your own beau- 
tiful skin color. Buy a hat, sunglasses and 
beach clothes that you want to be seen in. 


WHY WE FIB | 


Not everyone in the salad-and-min- 
eral-water crowd is the purist you 
would imagine. It is common for peo- 
ple to sincerely believe they are eat- 
ing properly, but when pen touches 
paper and the record is read, the 
health-food fanatic is sneaking cake 
and the city sophisticate is putting 
Brie on potato chips. 

Fibbing to ourselves and to others 


ting under an umbrella, on a porch swing or 
beneath a tree look so attractive that ev- 


















seems to be a sort of self-preserva- eryone will want to be where you are. 

tion. “People tend to tell you what 

they think you want to hear,” says Set Reasonable Goals 

Harry Balzer, vice president of NPD Expecting to look like Raque! Welch or Ar- 

Group, a research firm in Rosemont, nold Schwarzenegger three weeks 

Illinois. No one group has a after you begin an exercise pro- 

true recollection of its be- gram is not a reasonable 
goal, and unreasonable 


havior, he says. He proves it 
by asking people to keep 
records of what they eat at 


goals lead to frustration 
and discouragement. 









the time of consumption. Lat- And don''t try to be a 
er he checks in with these peo- hero. “Competition 
ple to find out what they think can motivate you, 
they ate. Memory is almost always but it can also take 
faulty in favor of the diner’s good | you out of the 
self- image. game,” says Ron 
Asecond self-deception is Edwards, general 
the Off The Hook manager of the Na- 
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Wear colors that give you a glow. Make sit- : 
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take them one at a time, says Ron Ed- 
wards, Postpone the quit-smoking plan un- 
til you have a new diet under your belt; 
don't try that until your fitness program is 
moving along. 


The Value of Victory 
The result of this divide-and-conquer cam- 
paign is a string of small successes, and 
success is a great motivator. “If we told 
you to exercise three times a week and 
you did, you'd feel more motivated to keep 
going than you would if we had prescribed 
five sessions and you had done only four,” 
says Ron Edwards. “You wouldn't fee! as 
successful psychologically, even though 
you had worked harder. Nothing breeds 
success like success.” 
Psychologists think they have identified 
an important element in people with high 
levels of motivation: self-efficacy, or faith 
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in oneself. Even if these people are holding 
only Dumbo's lucky feather between their 
fingers, believing they can fly gives them 
wings. Each flight further enhances their 
self-confidence. “Past performance is the 
best predictor of future performance,” 
says Rod Dishman of the Behavioral Fit- 
ness Laboratory. 


Other Rewards 
Some people can feel successful pursuing 
abstract goals. “If we told you that by exer- 
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important reasons to 


ask your dentist about gold. 


cising now, in fifty years you'll be adding 
three years to your life, that would be 
enough for certain individuals,” says Rod 
they will ultimately feel better is enough. 
But others find their motivation is eroded 
by day-to-day pressures.” For these peo- 
ple, a more immediate reward may spark 
motivation. 


Positive reinforcement 

Molly Gee, RD, of The Methodist Hospital 
in Houston, suggests that the reward you 
set aside for yourself not be in conflict with 
your goal. A dieter rewarding herself with 
an ice cream bar is sending herself a con- 








Your teeth. They're precious For more information send for your free | 
You only get one set. So you want to copy of “Invest in a beautiful smile—with | 
make sure that they're repaired with Gold.” Of course, there's no obligation. 
something that’s completely safe. Some- Name | 
thing that will last. Something that’s 














economical. That's gold Address fused message. Better to make the reward 
; City State___ Zip. either something in line with the goal, like 
For 2,000 years gold has proved Fhe Neanndies an exercise bicycle, or something unrelat- 

itself to be the perfect dental metal. It's ed to weight, like a piece of jewelry. 

non-allergenic and durable. And because —_ Dentist’s NarxeE——________ Two reward arrangements that experts 


it lasts, it's actually more economical 
than other dental metals 


Address. recommend with reservations are numbers 
and the mirror. It is most rewarding indeed 
to run faster or farther; performance, how- 
ever, can vary depending upon your mood, 
your last meal or how well you slept. If you 
rely on tests for feedback, do several over 
a few months’ time to average out discrep- 
ancies, 
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Send to: Gold Information Center, P.O. Box 1079, Grand Rapids, MN 55745. 
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TRICKS AND GIMMICKS 


To get through the tough times, here are some temporary tactics. 


Bribery. Reward is an important part of any health program; a bribe is an es- 
pecially attractive reward imposed by an outside party. 


Embarrass yourself. Some people stick out in exercise class only because 
they are too embarrassed to leave. 


Hire outside help. A personal trainer or nutritional consultant can design a program 
specifically for you, with consideration for your physical condition, motivational status 
and character flaws. A disadvantage is that you may come to depend on having your 
hand held. This kind of help is a great way to get started. 


Pay money. Some people are more likely to stick with a program or piece of equipment 
they have invested in. Making a bet also motivates certain people 


Find an attractive partner. Whether you are cooking squash or playing the game of 
the same name, doing so with someone you like will make you feel alert and alive. 


Distract yourself. Some people find it easier to pedal an exercycle to the morning 
news, or jog on a treadmill facing a photographic blowup of the California redwood for- 
ests. At least one study has shown that people who listen to music through a Walkman as 
they run actually have more endurance than people who don't. Be careful, though, not to 
ignore pain cues that are telling you to stop. 


Take the first step. |f you would rather not exercise, put on your exercise clothes any- 
way. If preparing a salad seems like too much effort, set the fruit on the table and get the 
cutting board out. Chances are good that one thing will lead to the next. 
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Just because you can walk in 

a shoe doesn’t mean it’s a walking 
shoe. What you really need are 
serious walking shoes. And no 
walking shoes are more serious 
than Dexter. 

From the casual stroller to the 
flat-out strider, there’s a Dexter 
that’s right for you. America is 
learning to walk. And Dexter 
is leading the way. At fine 
department stores and shoe 
stores. 
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Take this 


| cetacean cia waht at, 6 Sh YS 


This thirty second test measures nicotine dependence. 
Your doctor can tell from your answers how 
dependent you are. 


@ How soon after you wake up do you smoke your first 
cigarette?__ 

© Do you find it difficult to refrain from smoking in 
»laces where it’s forbidden, e.g., in church, at the 
libr: ay) 

¢ Of all thec igarettes you smoke in a day, which is the 
most satisfying ?___ 

¢ How many cigarettes a day do you smoke? 

® Do you smoke even if you're so sick that you're 
confined to bed most of the day? 

@ What brand do you smoke?_______ 


Now take this test 
to your doctor. 


sum cm uns ease came Gamb Camm. ses ee ce 


Adapted from Fagerstrom, K-O: Tolerance, withdrawal aa Cope ee and — 
aakiog termination, Int Rev Appl Psychol 32:29-52, 1983. 
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Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals In¢.; 
Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 
LAKESIDE PHARMACEUTICALS 


Division of Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc... Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-955 





test. 


Take this test to your doctor and find 
out how a program of treatment and 
counseling may help you quit smoking 
for good—even if you are heavily 
dependent on nicotine! 


Your chances of quitting for good are 
greater with an approach that provides 
treatment to overcome nicotine 
withdrawal, and counseling to alleviate 
the psychological and social factors. 


If you're determined to quit smoking, 
your doctor and Merrell Dow can help 
you succeed. 
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6, Merrett Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc 
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Viral Enemies 


To the Editors: 


Congratulations on your stories on vi- | 


ruses and AIDS [MEDICINE, Nov. 3]. They 
provide the public with a clear discussion 
of how viruses function and why a cure for 
AIDS will be difficult to achieve. Past ex- 
perience has shown that solutions to such 
scientific problems will emerge from stud- 
ies of the molecular mechanisms govern- 
ing cells and not from a crash program to 
cure a given disease. The public, who 
must ultimately make the decision on al- 
locating its resources, is well served by 
your treatment of this complex problem. 
Harlyn O. Halvorson, Chairman 
Public and Scientific Affairs Board 
American Society for Microbiology 
Washington 
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VIRUSES 





I do not remember ever having been 
educated as much as I was by your article 
on the world’s common enemy, the virus. 

Ermenegildo Alfano 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


The vaccine for AIDS is sexual monog- 
amy. The use of a condom, which has 
been suggested by Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop, is a weasel. The promiscu- 
ous homosexual is the source to control; 
Koop’s advice is to evade the problem. 

Richard D. Weber, M.D. 
Missoula, Mont. 


South African Pullout 
The liberals can crow all they want 
about the departure of GM, IBM and oth- 
er American companies from South Afri- 
ca [WORLD, Nov. 3]. Yet if these same 
liberals read between the lines, they will 
notice it was economic considerations 
first and racial policies second that were 

behind the pullout. 

Stephen V. Gilmore 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Withdrawing U.S. firms from South 
Africa is the wrong way to pul pressure on 
the white regime of State President Botha. 


| The pullout will have no substantial effect 

on apartheid. Under the new owners, 

| black workers will probably have it worse 
than under the Americans. 

Friedel Weizenkeim 

Koblenz, West Germany 


I was saddened to learn that the Inter- 
national Red Cross refused to seat the 
South African delegation at its conference 
last month in Geneva. I was a POW in 
Germany during World War II, and I sur- 
vived thanks to food parcels received 
through the Red Cross. Even Nazi Ger- 
many recognized the impartiality and 
universality of this organization. Only the 
Russian prisoners were begging for ciga- 
rette butts and leftover food. Their gov- 
ernment did not accept the Red Cross, 
and thus these captured soldiers were de- 
prived of help and protection. 

Winston Gruscyk 
Downsview, Ont. 


I do not believe Oliver Tambo 
(WORLD, Oct. 27] when he says the Afri- 
can National Congress is nobody's pup- 
pet. Observers suspect that as many as 
half of the A.N.C.’s executive-committee 
members may belong to the South Afri- 
can Communist Party. When in history 
did an organization whose leaders were 
50% Communist agree to share power 
with others? Never. A takeover by the 
A.N.C. is certain to bring Soviet and Cu- 
ban military power to South Africa. 


The A.N.C. should not be criticized 
for its Communist links or its mili- 
tancy against apartheid. The group was 
shunned by the West after it was outlawed 
in 1960. The world must now realize that 


cannot dismantle apartheid. Violence is 
the only solution. 
Owen G. Grier 
New York City 


I find it alarming that the West has 
become so naive in its view of the African 
National Congress. If peace and democ- 
racy are to come to South Africa, they can 
only be achieved by supporting moderates 
like Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, 
leader of 6 million Zulus, and Bishop 
Isaac Mokoena, who has millions of black 
followers in the Reformed Independent 
Church Association. Support of the 
A.N.C. will only bring more “necklace 
deaths” to those who oppose the A.N.C.'s 
terrorist philosophy. 

Robert Edward McKay 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Berlin Graffiti 


Your item on Graffiti Artist Keith 
Haring [PEOPLE, Nov. 3] says he found it 
scary decorating the Berlin Wall, a com- 
ment not to be taken lightly from some- 





Ola M. Thun | 
Heggedal, Norway 


economic sanctions or “quiet diplomacy” | 
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Give the memorable holiday gift— 
the most personal writing instrument. 
Our 10 karat gold filled fountain pen, 
$80. Other models from $35 to $800. 


CROSS 


Every Christmas Since 1846 


Unquestionably guaranteed against 
mechanical failure, regardless of age. 
















CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO HELP SAVE LIVES AND 
_ REDUCE INJURIES AUTOMATICALLY 





THREE-POINT PASSIVE SAFETY BELT SYSTEMS ARE AN EFFECTIVE 


General Motors is equip- 
ping 10% of its 1987 model 
cars with automatic lap/ 
shoulder belt systems for the 
driver and for the right-hand 
front seat passenger. It is the 
first step in meeting a federal 
requirement to phase in pas- 
sive restraints. 


The automatic systems 
will be standard equip- 
ment on most 1987 models 
of the Pontiac Grand Am and 
Bonneville, Buick Somerset, 
Skylark, and LeSabre, and 
Oldsmobile Calais and Delta 
88. By 1990 we plan to equip 
all GM cars with passive 
restraint systems. 

The belts in the GM sys- 
tem will be connected to the 
car at three anchor points— 
one toward the center of the 
front seat, and two on the 
front door. 


Three-point automatic 
lap/shoulder belt systems 
offer the same advantages 
as GM's current three-point 
manual systems. Lap and 











COMPLEMENT TO BELT-USE LAWS. 


shoulder belts allow you to 
“ride down” the crash as the 
vehicle absorbs the impact. 
They also help prevent you 
from being thrown from the 
car in an accident, where you 
are more likely to be killed or 
seriously injured. 


Safety belts have proved 
effective in reducing inju- 
ries and fatalities. That’s 
why GM supports belt-use 
laws. Automatic lap/shoulder 
belt systems will make it even 
easier for people to comply 
with these laws. 

Opening the door pulls 
the belts forward for entry. 
Closing it brings the belts into 
their operating position. A sin- 
gle push button at the center 
anchor point releases the sys- 
tem in an emergency. Retrac- 
tors pull the released belts into 
storage positions on the door. 


Extra attachment points 
will be built into cars 
equipped with these systems 
so you can secure most child 
restraint systems with an aux- 
iliary lap belt. 

General Motors is pursu- 
ing other programs that will 
help reduce the number and 











severity of injuries caused by 
accidents. We are designing 
energy-absorbing interiors. We 
are phasing in rear-seat lap/ 
shoulder belts, beginning with 
some 1987 models—kits will 
be made available through GM 
dealers to retrofit most older 
cars with these systems. And 
we will be equipping some 
1988 model cars with driver- 
side air bags to supplement 
safety belts. 

General Motors has been 
a leader in automotive safety 
because we believe that build- 
ing safer cars is good for you. 
And good for us. 





This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 
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Letters 


York City subway system. As a subway 
rider, I can tell you Haring was not in 
danger in the subway; he was a danger to 
it. Millions of passengers are oppressed, 
intimidated and degraded by these scrib- 
blings. which are not art but contemptu- 
ous vandalism. The most that can be said 
for Haring’s work in Berlin is that for the 
first Lime since its erection, the Wall gives 
East Berliners an advantage; they cannot 
see the graffiti from their side 


August Matzdorf 


New York City 


Prizeworthy Winners 

Nobel Prizewinner Elie Wiesel [No- 
BEL PRIZES, Oct. 27] should have been 
your cover story, not Rock Star David 
Byrne. Wiesel represents the torment and 
humanity of all people; he is not a per- 
former who will soon be forgotten. He will 
always remind us of man’s darker nature, 

as well as his redemptive side 
Randy Lee Ross 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 


Holocaust Survivor Elie Wiesel 
should be congratulated for receiving the 
Nobel Prize for Peace. Since his efforts 
have been devoted to oppressed people 
throughout the world, we hope his sense 
of justice will now lead him to speak out in 
support of the rights of Palestinians. The 
suffering of these people, like the oppres- 
sion of minorities in the Soviet Union, 
does not serve the cause of peace and must 
| be ended 





Peter S. Tanous, President 
National Association of Arab Americans 
Washington 


I was pleased that the Swedish Acade- 


my of Letters finally recognized Professor 
Wole Soyinka of Nigeria for his contribu- 
tion to literature. It is better late than nev- 
er. Although I became familiar with 
Soyinka’s hard-to-read novels while I was 
a student, my respect for him culminated 
after I read his prison memoir, The Man 
Died, which showed how innocents were 
inhumanely executed and how a peace- 
maker can be caught in a cross fire 
Richard O. Nwachukwu 
Dallas 





Nicaraguan Opinion 

Your report “Prepping for a Covert 
Overt War” [NATION, Nov. 3] con- 
tains an error of fact. You assert that I 


have left my post as Ambassador to the | 
U.S. to become Ambassador to the Orga- | 


nization of American States so that I can 
remain in Washington if relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Nicaraguan govern- 
ments are broken. I am still Nicaragua’s 
Ambassador to the US., a post I have 
never left. Recently I was also named 
Ambassador to the OAS 
The contras remain what they have 
always been: the creation of the CIA and 


| the U.S. Government. They are very ca- 
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“Her life, not to mention the success of 


our entire operation,was in danger.” 


“I was in Egypt following a 
red herring when, quite 
by accident, I stum- 
bled onto the real plot. 
I realized that my 
partner in Paris was 
. in great danger. She 
was walking into a 
trap and I was the 
only one who could 
save her. I had to get 
a message to her, fast! 
But how? Her phone was 
undoubtedly tapped, there was 
no time for microfilm, and overnight mail just wouldnt do. ‘This 
was one of those times when one more day would be a day too 
late. Then I remembered our new fax machine, the Business 
Mail System from Harris/3M. It would cost a lot less than over- 
night, but more important, of course, I could warn her imme- 
diately. I called her and said, “Get the fax? I knew that those dirty 
eavesdroppers wouldn't understand—but she would...” 
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“They even paid for 
his books and tuition:’ 
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s “Going to Providen¢e-St. Mel High 
School in the heart of Chicago is still 
something special. And not just because 


almost every graduate goes on to college. 
Thanks to Dow, we got money for scholar- 
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=} ships, for the upkeep on this old building, 
: and money to make our library bigger and 
more inviting. Dow even paid for books ; 
v and tuition so my science teacher could 
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Says hed love to pay them back 
- with a scientist. 
Maybe this one!” 


Dow lets you do 
~ . great things. 
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# Dow is involved in the support of education, contributing to high schools, colleges y 
and universities, and encouraging scholars in a variety of disciplines. For 

instance, working to establish a national Science Journalism Center at the 

University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
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pable of spending the U.S. taxpayers’ dol- 

lars. However, they are totally incapable 

of becoming a serious threat to the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. 

Carlos Tunnerman 

Ambassador of Nicaragua to the U.S. 

Washington 





Meese and the Court 


The hysteria in response to Attorney 
General Edwin Meese’s statement [LAW, 
Nov. 3] that a Supreme Court decision 
“does not establish a ‘supreme law of the 
land’ that is binding on all persons and 
parts of government, henceforth and for- 
evermore” is just that, hysteria. It is inher- 
ent in our judicial and democratic process 
to challenge and change such decisions. 
In fact and in law, it is the Constitution, as 
opposed to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, that is the ultimate law of the land. 

Harry L. Arkin 
Denver 


Of course I never made the statement 
that “the Constitution says that constitu- 
tional laws and treaties are the supreme 
law of the land.” If I had uttered such 
nonsense, the University of Texas would 
have cause to discharge me. The Constitu- 
tion says nothing whatever about “consti- 
tutional laws.” If it did, the important 
question of whether the framers intended 
that the Supreme Court should have the 
power of holding acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional would clearly be answered on 
the face of the Constitution itself. What I 
did say was that the Constitution lists the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties as the su- 
preme law, and does not mention Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

Charles Alan Wright, Professor 
School of Law 

University of Texas 

Austin 





Francis Bacon, the 17th century Eng- 
lish essayist, wrote, “Judges ought to re- 
member that their office is jus dicere, and 
not jus dare: to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law.” The problem with 
the courts is an old one. 





Sid Greenberg 
New York City 


If the Supreme Court reversed its de- 
cision on abortion, allowed prayer in pub- 
lic schools, outlawed all pornography and 
gave the police more power, would Meese 
still say the Supreme Court rulings are not 
the law of the land? Americans should 
feel uneasy with Meese as Attorney Gen- 
eral. He respects the law, but only as long 
as it coincides with his beliefs. 

Terry Stratton 
Minneapolis 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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HE STOMACH ELIMINATOR® 


For Travelers, Business Men and Women and 
Anyone Concerned with their Health and Good Looks 


| don’t know about you, but | travel a 10 Minutes a Day and 
lot and often it’s simply not practical to Your Pot Belly Will - Gone! 

‘ . . That’s our guarantee. If you're not 
go logging or do exercise on the road. satisfied with how it works for you, 
Worse, it often happens that you eat 


d : y return it for full refund. There are seven 
and drink too much while traveling. The simple exercises to do and you can do 
result is stomach flab. 


them almost anywhere: In a hotel 
A Portable Devi room, in your own home, etc. That's 
Recently, | found the why | think the Stomach Eliminator 
Gaieiear to is prcblett. really is the answer for people who 
in Europe: they have travel, who like to have good meals, 
developed o 2% Ib. but who don’t want the pot belly that 
exercise device you can 


often comes as a result 
carry in your overnight 
bag. They coll it “NO 
STOMACH" Designed 
specifically to eliminate 
all excess fat from your 
stomach, it is a stretching 
ond exercise device 
made with three steel 
coil springs so you can 
adjust the level of work- 


OUR GUARANTEE: If this product does not re 
duce your stomach significantly in 90 days, return 
for full refund 
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Cecil C. Hoge, Jr. 


© 1985 HARRISON-HOGE IND, INC 
104 Adlington Ave. St. Jomes, NY. 11780 


Please send me: 
Stomach Eliminator at $19.95 postpaid. 


Enclosed is a check/M.O. for $ 
Charge my credit card: : . 
Amex Diners O Visa OMC —_____ Stote Zip 


Cord No. —____ Exp. Date HARRISON-HOGE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Signoture (pt. T6:7X, PO. Box 9.44, Smithtown, NY 11787 
NY Residents please odd soles tox Phone: (516) 724-8900 8:30 am-4:30 pm M-F EST 








(Seconds Later) 


“...L read the message he faxed to me and could hardly believe 
my eyes. I had suspected everyone but the romance novelist. 
Luckily, I got the message just in time. Another hour, and that 
would have been all she wrote. 

When I bought the Harris/3M 

Business Mail System, I 
never dreamed it would 
save my life, not to men- 
tion the success of our 
entire operation? 


HARRIS/3M 


DOCUMENT PRODUCTS, INC. 


1-800-543-9598 





I'd like to know what a Harris/3M® 
Business Mail System™ can do for me. 


the Harris/3M Business 
Mail System™ Just take 
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|: a Products, Inc., P.O. Box 785, Dayton, OH 45401 m | can send documents in 
gall (rm for pennies. 


“The Business Mail Sysecrn is # trademark of the Harriv/3M Document Products, inc, ©1986 Harna/3M Document Products, bac. 
All nghes reserved. 
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Farrah ; Fawcett 


in 
Nazi Hunter: 
The Beate Klarsfeld Story 











ns... During World War II, 
a Nazi commander 
engineered the deaths 

| of thousands of Jews. 


Forty years later, 
an ordinary 
housewife 
brought him 

to justice. 


Farrah Fawcett Tom Conti Geraldine Page 
in Nazi Hunter: The Beate Klarsfeld Story 
Written by Frederic Hunter Directed by Michael Lindsay-Hogg ney 
AN ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE She 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23 9:00PM 8:00PMCENTRAL ABC TELEVISION NETWORK S .. 
BASED ON A TRUE STORY . j 
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Some news programs 
bring little focus to the issues. 
Others confuse facts with personal 
opinion. But to get the story straight, 
news has to examine more: 
below the surface, behind the apparent, 
beyond personal opinion. 

As anews team we owe you 
more than sight. We owe you insight: 
facts that lead to informed analysis. 
Get the depth of news that 
respects your level of intelligence. 


CHANNEL 


y at 
at a SPNEWS 
Ron Magers and Carol Marin. 






We give it to you straight. 


[uid ae for the critical eye. 
Complete 2 instrumen tation for the 
inquisitive mind. 3.8 liters of fuel-injected 
ower for the adventurous spirit. We wouldn't put 
“Bonneville” outside without serious excitement inside. Consider a 150 hp V6, four-wheel 
independent suspension, Y99 handling package and power rack-and-pinion 
steering your brand of sports sedan? You're our kind of driver! 


THE NEW PONTIAC BONNEVILLE 


WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 





American Scene 


The Cornish-Windsor bridge, a classic in wood, is the longest covered bridge in the U.S. 


we this bridge won't be easy,” 
Milton Graton says, shaking his 
head as he surveys the long wood-covered 
passageway across the Connecticut River 
“It's a complicated job. If it’s done right, 
the bridge will be around a long time. But 
if it isn’t, it could just fall in the river.” 

Graton is standing on the heavy 
planks that form the floor of the longest 
remaining covered bridge in the US., 
planks that shake a bit as cars and pickup 
trucks rumble past. The 120-year-old 
bridge, considered one of the country’s 
historical treasures, links Cornish, N.H., 
with Windsor, Vt., leaping the brown, 
swirling waters of the Connecticut River 
in two giant spans joined by a pier in the 
center of the stream. There is bright sun- 
shine outside, and the fall foliage is bril- 
liant with color, but inside the bridge 
there is only dim light from the small win- 
dows spaced along the sides. Some motor- 
ists turn on their lights 

A recent engineering report says the 
bridge is “functioning with marginal, de- 
cayed components” and that “rehabilita- 
tion must be undertaken.” Even an untu- 
tored eye can see the sag of the long 
wooden trusses that hold the roadway 
high above the water. Graton’s eye is 
hardly untutored, though: he is the fore- 
most expert in the world on the construc- 
tion and restoration of covered bridges 
With his son Arnold, he has built or re- 
paired some three dozen of them 

Lean and slightly bent from years of 
work with hammer and saw, pick and 
shovel. Graton has sinewy, brown fore- 
arms and a powerful grip belying his 
77 years 

The 466-ft. bridge, built in 1866, is the 
fourth on the same site; the others were 
carried away by flood waters or smashed 
by ice floes. It is a long, gray shedlike struc- 
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In New Hampshire: A Rare Span 





ture, faintly medieval in appearance. The 
siding boards on the upstream side give ev- 
idence of the last heavy attack by ice, in 
1977; the lower ends of the boards, which 
were broken off, have been replaced, and 
are lighter in color. The sky shows through 
the dozens of small holes in the roof. 

Since 1980 there has been intermit- 
tent discussion, and argument, over resto- 
ration of the bridge. Everyone agrees it 
should be repaired and strengthened— 
2,500 vehicles are driven across it every 
day—but there are strong differences of 
opinion over the extent to which authen- 
ticity should be preserved and whether 
the work should be done by Graton or the 
New Hampshire Department of Trans- 
portation. Things heated up in 1984, 
when a rehabilitation plan devised by 
Graton, using wood almost exclusively for 
the necessary repairs, was distributed 
Public hearings on the Vermont and New 
Hampshire sides of the river brought out 
crowds of concerned citizens, many of 
whom favored Graton’s plan 

Graton, however, does not adhere to 
traditional techniques in matters of bridge 
building alone. He also prefers old-fash- 
ioned ways of doing business, and has al- 
ways tried to avoid lengthy contracts, 
performance bonds, “pre-qualification reg- 
istration,” and other such modern ad- 
vances. On one job, when Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration offi- 
cials demanded that a safety net be sus- 
pended below the span on which Graton 
and his crew were working, Graton com- 
plied, in his fashion: he balled up a net and 
tied it in a bundle under the bridge 

“I’ve been building covered bridges for 
30 years,” he growls, “I say the hell with 
contracts; I work on the basis of a hand- 
shake.” So esteemed is Graton in New 
Hampshire, his home state, for his work on 
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Tinahasnever 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $18 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical attention, 
school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 


Perssessesseereseerr” 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept.T1IT6, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


O) I wish to sponsor a 0 boy, D girl, in 
0 Asia, C Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

OC I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year D , the 
first month CD. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

©) I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

©) Please send me further information 


ity Tare u 


(OCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 





Cea Ne EX? Date 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


USS. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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A conventional 
gas furnace 
saves alot. 








high-efficienc 
model saves 
more. 


You probably know that natural gas is the 
most economical way to heat your home 

A conventional gas furnace, for example, 
would save almost $600 over the cost of electric 
resistance heat for a typical NI-Gas customer 
using 1100 therms of gas in just one winter 

$600 may be just the start of your 
savings. The new generation of higher effi- 
ciency gas furnaces can improve those savings 
by up to 20% every year. You'll save even more 
in a colder-than-average winter 

So you have a choice: natural gas, or 
natural gas 


Feel warm all the way down to your wallet. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 
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Building a breakthrough color TV 
takes brains: the computer brains of IC 
chips. Unlike the analog workings of 


conventional TVs, these new chips from 
NEC store, process, and control the 
picture in digital form. So TV performance 
can be raised to a higher level. The level of 
NEC Digital Television 


Take a look at our 26” square picture 
You'll see richer color, more contrast, 
more resolution, and more picture than 
ever before* WithaVCR connected, 
NEC's digital Picture-in- Picture lets you 
watch two shows at the same time on 
the same screen. And our three-way 
digital freeze lets you stop even the 





| Bieecoocus 
in television. 


fastest running back in his tracks 

It shouldn't surprise anyone that the 
company behind this surprising new TV is 
NEC. We're at the forefront of computers, 
monitors, and broadcast video. And that 
takes real brains 


NEC 


We bring high technology home 
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Bonds held less than five years eorn o lower rote. 
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There’s even more money to be 
made with U.S. Savings Bonds! 
Hold them for five years and 
earn market-based interest 
rates—just like money market 
accounts. You're guaranteed a 
competitive return, no matter 
what happens to interest rates. 
What's more, all the interest 
you'll earn is exempt from state 
and local income taxes. Make 
the most of your money! Buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds where you 
bank or work. For the current 


rate, call 1-800-US-BONDS. 


A public service of this publication 


American Scene 








covered bridges that a Milton S. Graton 
Day was proclaimed in 1970, paying trib- 
ute to him asa “craftsman without peer.” 

A new sense of urgency about the 
bridge arose when an examination last 
spring showed serious structural weak- 
nesses. The state legislature voted to pro- 
vide $850,000 to fix the bridge—just the 
amount Graton estimated his plan would 
cost. The bill stipulates that the money is 
“for the restoration/authentic reha- 
bilitation of the bridge.” The legislature 
also made an extraordinary concession in 
its bill, specifying that in this particular 
case, the usual requirement for competi- 
tive bidding “may be waived.” This too 
seemed meant to assure that Graton 
would do the work. 

During the summer, an engineering 
consulting firm delivered a report propos- 
ing a rehabilitation job costing some- 
where between $1 million and $1.5 mil- 
lion. Then, in July, highway authorities 
decided for safety to reduce the load limit 
of the bridge from six to three tons. 
This meant no more passage for heavy 
trucks, particularly the fire trucks from 
Windsor that were often dispatched to the 
Cornish side under a mutual-aid pact. 
The nearest alternative crossing is five 
miles downstream 


upport for Graton’s approach to reha- 

bilitation seems widespread. Virginia 
Colby of Cornish, an eloquent Graton ad- 
vocate, says, “The bridge is a national 
treasure. To do the repairs wrong would 
be like putting aluminum siding on Abra- 
ham Lincoln's cabin.” 

Perhaps the most fervent supporter of 
Graton’s approach is David W. Wright 
from Westminster, Vt., a little ways down 
the river. He is a director of the National 
Society for the Preservation of Covered 
Bridges. Wright has worked thousands of 
hours preparing drawings of Graton’s 
plan and appearing before citizens and 
legislative meetings. “These old bridges 
should be saved. without adding a lot of 
steel boilerplate, for future generations to 
wonder at,” he says. “The great Cornish- 
Windsor Covered Bridge is a masterpiece 
It is beautiful—wonderful in its intricacy 
and its simplicity.” 

The two state officials most directly 
responsible for resolving the imbroglio, 
along with the legislature. are New 
Hampshire Transportation Commission- 
er Wallace E. Stickney and Governor 
John H. Sununu. both engineers. Stickney 
says, “It is almost a conflict between ro- 
mance and technology. I respect the in- 
tegrity of Milton Graton,” he continues, 
“but what happens if he runs out of money 
two-thirds of the way through the job and 
there is no bond to cover finishing it? This 
is the public’s money we're spending.” 

“Lam sure that some compromise will 
be possible.” says Governor Sununu, ga7- 
ing out the window of his office in the 
state's old gray granite capitol building in 
Concord. “This bridge makes up part of 
the rural and historic character of this 
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state. We want to preserve it.” He adds, 
“It is very, very unusual to waive competi- 
tive bidding. but we want to get the best 
craftsmen there are to do the job 

And what about the bond require- 
ment, which Graton is reluctant to meet? 
| “We may have to take his oldest child,” 
the Governor laughs 

With no decision yet made on the 
Cornish-Windsor bridge rehabilitation, 
Graton busies himself meanwhile with 
other projects. His route between home in 
Ashland, N.H., and various jobs some- 
times takes him near Cornish, and he 
stops to see how the old bridge is holding 
up. On one such recent visit he studied it 
from a parking area that overlooks the 
span and is frequently used by tourists 
who stop to take photographs 

Walking onto the bridge. he looked 
closely at the joints where the thick 
timbers of the truss supporting the 
bridge meet. He brought up a handful of 
powdery dirt and let it fall from his 
palm, slowly. “The neglect of this bridge 
is shameful.” he said. “Dirt holds mois- 
ture, and moisture is what rots wood 
That's the whole reason these bridges 
are covered—to keep the wood dry. With 
the right care, covered bridges can last 
hundreds of years, longer than steel and 
concrete,” 

Looking reflectively down the length 
of the bridge, he said. “I have almost a 
perfect lack of confidence in those state 
fellows. If I were to pray, I would pray 
that the bridge be spared the attentions of 
engineers, and of arsonists—equal dan- 
gers with very little difference. This 
bridge is a masterpiece. You can't help 
but be stirred by the workmanship that 
went into it. It should be saved. When it’s 

gone, it’s gone.” —By Judson Gooding 
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birthday salute to 
BBC television 


Fifty years ago—on August 26, 1936—the world's first television 
program was broadcast from Alexandra Palace, a run-down 
building in north London, to a radio trade show a few miles to the 
south. 

The following November, the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration began the world’s first scheduled television pro- 
gramming—a mix of features, drama and vaudeville. Viewers 
over a 25-mile radius peered in amazement at small, flickering 
screens. 

But that year was a milestone for mankind. And now, as a 50th 
birthday salute to BBC television, comes a unique film about 
those early days. It'scalled The Fools on the Hill froma quote by 
Sir John Reith, founder of the BBC. (The “Hill’’ is Muswell Hill, 
where Alexandra Palace—‘‘Ally Pally” to the British—is located.) 

The 75-minute drama is a lively, often humorous evocation of 
those days half a century ago. It’s a love story featuring a camera 
“dolly pusher,’ a cafeteria assistant, and a secretary. But it's 
much more. It's a slice of history that tells how the BBC's first 
television producer had to juggle two television systems, one 
developed by British inventor John Baird and one by Marconi- 
EMI, using first one, then the other. It's about recruiting staff for 
strange jobs and coping with strange equipment. 

The play is based on prodigious research in the BBC archives 
to make sure every detail is authentic. And it's a triumph for 
today's skilled technicians challenged to re-create the worst 
possible pictures to imitate the fading, flickering films of the 
Thirties. 

All told, to quote producer Peter Wolfes, ‘:..it is an incredible 
story of a group of people who were thrust together to produce 
something vast and wonderful from nothing at all:’ 

And, as we all know, they succeeded. The Fools on the Hill 
acknowledges the debt we owe these early pioneers. Without 
them, our children would have been deprived of Sesame Street, 
and we of “Masterpiece Theatre’ and a host of other award- 
winning programs. 

So we hope you'll catch The Fools on the Hill on the Public 
Broadcasting Service channel in your area. Check your tele- 
vision listings for the date and time. 

You'll be glad you did. 
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DAY, a computer company requires 
brainpower large enough to 
match the size of its customers’ needs. 
| It has to create product lines from 


PO, cn ae, ae 


micros to mainframes. Powerful. Compatible. 
Upgradable. And affordable. 

It has to design software as vast as the 
imagination. Software that not only solves 
problems, but anticipates them as well. 

It has to engineer telecommunications 
and networks that link people, applications, 
and data bases. Around the office. Around ee 
the world. a 

It has to commit enormous resources to 


research and development. 





“=~ As separate entities, Sperry Corporation 
and Burroughs Corporation have long been — > 


leaders in the technology of Information <-cowsewwwwnenneer oo wr : 





, Management. - “| 

Together as Unisys, that leadership 

is bound to grow to new heights. Which ; 

—_ shows the power of a company that puts its 
> mind to it. 


UNISYS 


The power of 2 
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The speech that did not persuade: the President finishes his Oval Office address as Aides Patrick Buchanan and Donald Regan watch 


Unraveling Fiasco 


His credibility under fire, Reagan admits sending arms to Iran 


or once, Ronald Reagan did not 
want to give a speech. For nearly 
two weeks, the Administration had 
tried to bottle up stories about U.S 
dealings with—and arms shipments to 
Iran. When two top aides got into a sharp 
dispute in his presence, Reagan sided 
with National Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter, who counseled continued secrecy 
But the story refused to die, and so the Pres- 
ident belatedly followed White House 
Chief of Staff Donald Regan’s advice that 
he at least brief congressional leaders. The 
blistering criticism continued, and a press 
| conference on Wednesday by Said Rajaie- 
| Khorassani, Iran’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations, finally convinced Reagan 
that he should take his case public. Even 
then he was reluctant. Hours before his TV 
report to the nation on Thursday, an angry 
President told reporters that he would de- 
liver it only because “I’ve never heard such 
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Nation — 
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dissemination of misinformation since I've 
been here.” 

The real problem facing the Presi- 
dent, however, was that the shocking sto- 
ries that so upset him were not, in fact, 
misinformation. They were basically true 
The Administration, acting on his orders, 
had secretly shipped military equipment 
to Iran even as it was waging an interna- 
tional crusade for a strict arms embargo 
against that country for promoting terror- 
ism. Worse yet, the shipments, which 
broke the spirit and perhaps the letter of 
U.S. law, had become entangled with 
murky efforts to barter for the release of 
American hostages, even as the U.S. was 
proclaiming that it would never deal with 
terrorist kidnapers 

The unraveling Iranian fiasco is the 
latest in a string of controversies that have 
called into question the Administration’s 
credibility and competence in foreign af- 
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| fairs. They threaten to dissipate six years 


| bility 








of aggressive effort by Reagan to 
strengthen America’s standing in the 
world. Among the other setbacks to credi- 
the disingenuous explanations of 
the shady connections between the White 
House and the private network run by for- | 
mer CIA personnel supplying aid to the 
contras fighting in Nicaragua, the cam- 
paign of “disinformation” against Libya 
proposed by the National Security Coun- 
cil, and Reagan’s befuddled and dubious 
accounts of what he proposed during his 
dangerously fanciful discussions of total 
nuclear disarmament with Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik. 

Of all these challenges to the Admin- 
istration’s vaunted spin-control talents, 
the latest furor threatens to do the most 
damage. It flies in the face of deep public 
aversion to Iran, to dealing with support- 
ers of terrorism and to using arms ship- 








Iran's U.N. Envoy Rajaie-Khorassani 


ments as a bargaining tool for the release 
of hostages. Not surprisingly, the twelve- 
minute talk Reagan finally gave was per- 
haps the most defensive of his presidency, 
with only occasional touches of his usual 
confident eloquence 

Said the President, in an opening 
comment he penned himself: “Now 
you're going to hear the facts from a 
White House source, and you know my 
name.” His key points 
> Yes, “for 18 months now, we have had 
under way a secret diplomatic initiative to 
Iran.” Purpose: “to open a dialogue” with 
a strategically vital nation, some of whose 
leaders seemed willing to moderate its bit- 
ter anti-Americanism 
> Yes again, “during the course of our se- 
cret negotiations, I authorized the transfer 
of small amounts of defensive weapons 
and spare parts for defensive systems to 
Iran.” 
> No, absolutely no, the “U.S. has not 
swapped boatloads or planeloads of 
American weapons for the return of 
American hostages” held in Lebanon by 
Muslim extremists loyal to Iran. Al- 
though U.S. negotiators did press Iran to 
use its influence to free the hostages, the 
arms shipments were not “ransom.” They 
were merely intended to “send a signal” 
that the U.S. was serious about improving 
relations with Iran 

Even before the President went on 
camera, however, it was apparent that he 
was going to tell something less than the 
full story. Administration officials, led by 
Poindexter and Regan, fanned out to brief 
the press on what the President was about 
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lranians burn American flags this month at a rally marking the 1979 seizure of the U.S. embassy 


to say. Attempting to answer journalists’ 
questions, they quickly got tangled in con- 
tradictions and indulged in some strange 
logic chopping 

Were the arms transfers really as | 
modest as Reagan indicated? Only, it 
seems, if weapons shipped by Israel with 
U.S. approval, which the President never 
mentioned, are left out of the equation 
One briefer confirmed that the U.S. had 
“condoned” at least one large shipment of 
weapons from an unnamed country, obvi- 
ously Israel, in September 1985; that hap- 
pens to be the month when Lebanese ex- 
tremists released an American hostage, 
the Rev. Benjamin Weir. Israeli sources 
have described other sizable shipments 
In some cases Israel sent Iran spare parts 
for American-made jet fighters out of its 
own stockpiles; the U.S. then shipped new 
parts to Israel as replacements 





on’t the shipments violate an em- 

bargo on arms to Iran first pro- 

claimed by Jimmy Carter and 

continued by Reagan? Replied 
one Administration briefer, later identi- 
fied by the New York Daily News as Poin- 
dexter: “We have never said that we 
weren't shipping arms to Iran.” That 
hardly squared with this public statement 
made by Poindexter as recently as Nov. 4 
“As long as Iran advocates the use of ter- 
rorism, the U.S. arms embargo will con- 
tinue.” In fact, Reagan on Jan. 17 signed a 
special waiver of his Executive Order 
continuing the embargo, but he did not 
notify Congress of that fact until Thurs- 





day—ten months later—and did not men- 
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tion it in his speech. The waiver did not 
repeal a series of laws that prohibit arms 
transfers to Iran, but Administration offi- 
cials contend that these statutes permit 
exceptions for shipments the President 
deems to be in the national interest 

What about Operation “Staunch,” a 
US. attempt to organize a worldwide em- 
bargo against arms sales to Iraq and Iran? | 
One Administration official came up with | 
this rationalization: “The object of 
Staunch is to end the [Iran-Iraq] war 
without winners or losers. To do that, we 
have to develop the moderate elements 
within Iran.” In order “to give them more 
clout,” he said, the U.S. had to send arms 
Is Washington now telling the rest of the 
world that it must not make large ship- 
ments of weapons to Iran but that the U.S 
can send small quantities if they are 
deemed to be in its national interest? Said 
the briefer: “That's right.” 

How can the Administration claim 
major progress in getting hostages re- 
leased? True enough, Muslim zealots in 
Lebanon have set free three Americans— 
Weir, Lawrence Jenco and David Jacob- 
sen—in the past 14 months, but three other 
Americans have been kidnaped in Beirut 
since September. The Administration's 
answer is that two sets of Muslims are in- 
volved. The group that released Weir, 
Jenco and Jacobsen is influenced by Irani- 
an moderates with whom the US. is in con- 
tact; the latest three hostages were kid- 
naped by a second Lebanese group allied to 
Mehdi Hashemi, a Tehran extremist who 
is now in disgrace (he has been arrested 
and accused of treason). Might Hashemi | 
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and his friends have concluded that if they 
seized American hostages, they too could 
pry arms out of the US., just like their ri- 
vals in Tehran? Admits one NSC official: 
“That’s the most likely explanation” for 
the latest kidnapings. 


hat brings up the most troubling of 

all questions raised by the secret 

Iranian policy. Granted, Reagan 

and his aides were right in trying 
to re-establish contact with so strategical- 
ly important a nation as Iran and to gain 
some influence there. Yet how could they 
have failed to foresee that by agreeing to 
arms shipments they would be trapped 
into what looked—to the Iranians and the 
rest of the world—like a crude guns-for- 
hostages swap? And did the Americans 
really keep the questions of arms and hos- 
tages as separate in their own minds as 
Reagan now insists? 

Briefing reporters on Friday, Chief of 
Staff Regan muddied those questions con- 
siderably. He told journalists, “We had 
tried many, many channels to get the hos- 
tages back, and they all failed. So we tried 
this one. [The Iranians] wanted us to send 
some defensive weapons as evidence of 
our good faith. We demanded they stop 
terrorism and show us evidence of their 
good faith. And we got three [hostages] 
back.” Laughter made Regan realize that 
he seemed to be describing precisely the 
type of trade the President had so vehe- 
mently disavowed. But Regan plowed 
ahead, asking angrily, “What's a human 
life worth?” That, he said, was “what the 
President was thinking about; he brings 
the hostage question up in 90% of the 
briefings he has given.” 

The appearance, right or wrong, of an 
arms-for-hostages swap drew furious crit- 
icism last week. Even former Hostages 
Weir and Jenco protested that their free- 
dom should not have been purchased in 














that manner. Reagan’s 
previous TV appearances 
have often rallied strong 
public support for hotly 
controversial policies, but 
last week’s speech ap- 
peared to be far less per- 
suasive. Among 510 peo- 
ple polled by ABC News 
immediately after the 
speech, 56% thought, de- 
spite the President’s deni- 
als, that there had indeed 
been a direct arms-for- 
hostages deal. Moreover, 
72% disapproved of the 
arms transfers even if the 
motive was only to im- 
prove relations with Iran. 
In Tehran, Iranian Presi- 
dent Seyed Ali Khamene’i 
called Reagan’s account 
of the negotiations “mere 
lies” and said there would 
be no “leniency and com- 
promise” with the U.S. 

Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater, whose 
1964 presidential cam- 
paign introduced Reagan 
to national politics, called 
the sending of arms to 
Iran “one of the major 
mistakes the United States has ever made 
in foreign policy.” He added that the op- | 
eration might have been legal, “but it’s | 
not moral ... to give anything to get a 
hostage.”’ Later he said bluntly, “Reagan 
has gotten his butt in a crack.” 

The sharpest criticism from Capitol 
Hill was that Reagan had failed to inform 
Congress of what he was up to. That criti- 
cism can only intensify now that the 
White House has admitted the CIA partic- 
ipated fully in the Iran operation. The CIA 
is required by law to tell congressional in- 


The White House briefing: Reagan, Shultz, Weinberger, Meese, Casey, 








































telligence committees what it is doing, but 
last January Reagan ordered Director 
William Casey, in writing, to keep quiet. 
Simultaneously, the President signed a 
document conceding that he had to in- 
form Congress “in timely fashion” about 
his waiver of the arms embargo, but he 
determined to wait. Many Congressmen 
insist that notification after ten months is 
less than timely. 

Even with Congress in recess, several 
committees are about to begin investiga- 
tions. The House Intelligence Committee 
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Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres told by Two ADC-8 Reagan secretly signs order authorizing 
Israeli businessmen planeloads flies from contacts with Iran and lifting ban on 
that U.S. and Israel of arms Israel to some U.S. arms shipments to Iran. 
should offer arms to arranged by Israel Tabriz in northern 
| | Iran to help get U.S. reportedly arrive in Iran via Turkey 
| | hostages released. Iran. with U.S.-made 
Peres informs antiaircraft and ate wn. 
Reagan. antitank missiles. Cargo ship leaves Members of nsc, 
Italy with spare parts including Shultz 
for F-4 planes and U.S.-made and Weinberger, 
helicopters. Goes to Israel, get Reagan memo 
where parts are loaded on summarizing NSC 
Captors in another ship in Eilat and staff contacts with 
Lebanon carried to Bandar Abbas, Iran. _ Iran. 
release 
Reagan assigns Nsc’s John Hostage : 
Poindexter, left, and Oliver Safe 
North to pursue the Israeli Weir. es poses CSEXKer, meet 
proposal. They arrange - 
secret meetings. 
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Poindexter, Congressman Wright, Senators Byrd and Dole 


intends to begin hearings this week on all 
aspects of the affair; House Democratic 
Leader Jim Wright of Texas advised 
Chairman Lee Hamilton to issue “sub- 
poenas where subpoenas are called for.” 
Next week a House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee will conduct hearings, proba- 
bly behind closed doors, on whether the 
arms shipments violated any federal laws. 
Senate investigations will undoubtedly 
develop bite in January, when Democrats 
take over the committee chairmanships. 
There will be no lack of matters to 








probe. Reports mounted 
last week that arms ship- 
ments to Iran, probably 
with U.S. knowledge, had 
been far greater than Rea- 
gan let on. In Bonn, Irani- 
an exiles opposed to the 
regime of Ayatullah Kho- 
meini charged that a 
TWA cargo plane had 
flown 23 tons of “sophisti- 
cated American parts for 
the Iranian air force” into 
Tehran’s Mehrabad Air- 
port on July 4. That was 
shortly before the Leba- 
nese extremists allied to 
Iran released Father 
Jenco. Israeli sources with 
usually reliable informa- 
tion made the startling as- 
sertion that shipments to 
Iran were still under way 
two weeks ago, even after 
the worldwide controver- 
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freighter picked up a load 
of arms at the Israeli port 
of Eilat and delivered it to 
Bandar Abbas in Iran 
sometime between Nov. 2 
and Nov. 7. In addition, 
Israelis noted that ship- 
ments made by Israel, with U.S. knowl- 
edge, began as early as 1982. 

The disclosures undercut the impact 
of the Administration’s announcement on 
Friday of some largely symbolic sanctions 
against Syria for its sponsorship of terror- 
ism. Among the measures: a ban on the 
sale of aircraft and parts to Syria and a re- 
duction of the U.S. embassy staff in Da- 
mascus. A British court recently found ev- 
idence that Syria had been involved in a 
plot to blow up an E] Al jetliner flying out 
of London. Britain, however, could not get 





sy exploded. They said a | 





its partners in the European Community 
to go along with anything except a light 
slap on the wrist. What’s more, France 
publicly thanked Syria for its help in se- 
curing the freedom of two French hos- 
tages who were released in Lebanon on 
Monday. The developments demonstrat- 
ed that organizing international action 
against terrorism, always difficult, has be- 
come even harder now that the US., the 
principal promoter of a tough line, is 
widely suspected of making its own deals | 
with hostage takers. 

The controversy over arms for Iran is | 
focusing a harsh spotlight on the mysteri- 
ous and expanding role of the National Se- 
curity Council staff. The NSC is made up of 
top Government officials, including the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
head of the CIA; it is served by a staff head- 
ed by the National Security Adviser. In re- 
cent years, Presidents have entrusted the 
staff with secret diplomatic missions. Per- 
haps the most dramatic example was the 
negotiations by Henry Kissinger in 1971 
that started the process of a rapproche- 
ment between the U.S. and China. Reagan 
last week cited Kissinger’s mission as the 
model of what he was trying to accomplish 
in Iran: forge ties with a strategically vital 
but once angrily hostile nation. 





f the expanded role of the NSC staff 

had stopped with secret diplomacy, 

there would be little controversy. It 

makes sense to have confidential con- 
tacts with Iranian officials who might 
someday help the U.S. re-establish its in- 
fluence, and few would question assigning 
former National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane and his successor, Poindexter, | 
to handle the job. But under the Reagan | 
Administration, the adviser and his staff 
have gone further by conducting free- 
wheeling covert operations, often without 
State or Defense Department approval— 














Former National 
Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane 
flies to Tehran for a 
four-day visit with Iranian 
officials. 
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though always acting for the President. 

The fatal blunder in the case of Iran 
was to ship arms and to have those ship- 
ments organized by NSC “cowboys” head- 
ed by Marine Lieut. Colonel Oliver North. 
Both Secretary of State George Shultz and 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
were opposed, and told the President so. As 
a result, they played almost no role in car- 
rying out the policy. Nor was this the first 
questionable NSC operation: North appar- 
ently organized the secret private network 
that sentarms to the contrasata time when 
Congress had forbidden direct U.S. mili- 
tary aid. 

Reliance on the NSC staff for covert 
operations has advantages. Its activities, 
unlike those of the CIA, need not be re- 
ported to Congress. But that, critics 
charge, is precisely the problem. Vermont 
Democrat Patrick Leahy, vice chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
says the President and his aides “have 
gotten pretty excited about running their 
own CIA, State Department, Defense De- 
partment out of the White House without 
anybody looking over their shoulder.” 

To be sure, the plight of the hostages 
presented Reagan with an excruciating di- 
lemma. Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres, on a visit to New York City last 
week, summarized it to TIME editors this 
way: “I think that every democracy is oc- 
casionally facing a contradiction in values. 
On one hand, you are decided to fight ter- 
rorism, On the other hand, you must re- 
main concerned for the lives and safety 
of individual people ... What is the 
balance?” 

But the warning signal should have 
gone up when the Iranians started asking 
for arms. The White House argues that 
the Iranians involved were taking great 
personal risks dealing with a nation that 
the Ayatullah Khomeini regularly de- 
nounces as the Great Satan. The Iranians 
had to be assured that the emissaries they 
met were acting with Reagan’s authority, 
and so they demanded arms transfers that 
only the President could authorize. Per- 
haps so. But it is also possible that what 
they were really doing was subjecting the 
US. toa crude form of blackmail. 

In any case, it should have been obvi- 
ous that the arms shipments could not be 
kept secret forever and that once they were 
known, the U.S. would appear to be violat- 
ing its own strictures against paying ran- 
som to kidnapers and their supporters. 
That impression is now out, raising poten- 
tially disastrous questions about the Ad- 
ministration’s credibility and competence. 
The underlying cause is the same one that 
has led to other foreign policy failures: the 
President’s predilection for seat-of-the- 
pants diplomacy. To prevent any further 
unraveling of his foreign policy, the Presi- 
dent needs to rein in the NSC staff, put pros 
front and center again, and signal that am- 
ateur hour in the White House Situation 
Room is over. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington, with other bureaus 
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An End to Ideology 


here seemed to be the ingredients for some old-time demagoguery in this 

fall’s election. The economic strain was palpable, from the Texas oil patch 
through the heartland cornfields to the Piedmont textile mills. Toss in the prob- 
lems of Rocky Mountain mining, the timber woes of the Northwest, and despair 
in the Rust Belt and there was plenty of material for a latter-day rawboned, loud- 
mouthed populist. Thus invited, none came to the party. There was a good deal of 
personal mudslinging, but of such limited imagination and low quality as to be 
totally forgettable. 

We could have used a Kansan like Mary Elizabeth Lease, a Populist of a cen- 
tury ago who galvanized the nation by exhorting angry farmers to “raise less corn 
and more hell.” The slogan was ready-made this year for Iowa and Illinois, sur- 
feited with corn by farmers who “farm the Government.” No takers. 

Nary a “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, of South Carolina, or a silver-throated Rob- 
ert LaFollette, of Wisconsin, or a Hubert Humphrey, from Minnesota, all men 
who could take a national issue down to Main Street and rekindle political hope 
and energy among the discouraged and dismayed. Are those $200 billion deficits 
not a scourge? Isn’t the trade deficit a demon? Aren’t corporate mergers a scan- 

., dal? Don’t those nuclear arse- 
nals mock common sense? 

The experts are pondering 
this lack of ideological fervor 
now that the tallies are all in. 
Pollster Louis Harris is up in 
Pound Ridge, N.Y., watching 
= the leaves fall and writing a 
book on the new political cli- 
mate. What he sees is a transi- 
tional time from the shortcom- 
ings of Ronald Reagan’s 
crusade. It boils down to a “bat- 
tle over the center.” By defini- 
tion, that means moderation, 
caution, reasoned argument 
about what is on this hand and 
what is on the other hand. 

Washington’s uproarious 
Richard Scammon, a political 
expert who loves the thunder of 
combat, wonders somewhat 
sadly if we have “become too 
sophisticated for ideology.” The 
level of education, awareness and understanding increases geometrically with ev- 
ery election. Government programs cushion and encourage almost everyone in 
the nation in some way. Only a small fraction of the population is now outside the 
system, a phenomenon that tends to discourage boat rockers. The farmers in 
trouble are not penniless tenants on somebody else’s land; they are farm owners, 
capitalists who risked and lost, which is part of the game, no matter how dispirit- 
ing. And when the unionists cry out for protection from foreign trade to save their 
jobs, they run smack into the ire of those very same farmers, who know that tar- 
iffs on shoes or steel may mean further market losses for soybeans and wheat. 

“It has taken two centuries—and, now, 100 elections—to reach the point 
where individual Americans were so willing to follow their own judgment politi- 
cally and make their decision at the polls without regard to party,” says Political 
Historian Horace Busby. “Such voter judgment serves notice that the parties 
must rely on performance rather than prejudice, habit or family tradition to hold 
their position in the public arena.” 

The President’s political handler, Mitch Daniels, believes that all U.S. poli- 
tics has “run aground on fact.” The voters proved once again to be smarter than 
many of those who would exhort them. They know how complex the issues are, 
and they have developed a tolerance for normal human error in politics if mo- 
tives are just. Demagogues don’t do very well in that environment. 

When all is said and done, Ronald Reagan is probably not so much a prophet 
of the modern problem of a government that is too big and expensive as he is a 
product of the people who understood that and thrust him forward. Now those 
same people want to fine-tune what he has wrought. 
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On Feb. 23, 1971 
Corporal 
Bert Moss 
came home after 
thirteen long months 
at 2:32 p.m. 
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A Dantesque vision of the destitute: Fort Washington shelter in New York City accommodates as many as 900 beds 


Down and Out and Dispossessed 





wino with rheumy eyes and a 

scraggly beard slumping against a 
skid row doorway. A muttering mental 
patient, his hair caked with dirt, search- 
ing for the warmth of a steam grate on a 
bitingly cold day. These are stereotypes of 
the homeless; desolate men who are still 
with us in abundance, causing Americans 
to look the other way, half wishing such 
unfortunates did not exist at all. 

But the haggard face of homelessness 
is changing. It is growing younger, more 
feminine. A new class of homeless men, 
women and children is showing up in the 
shelters, people whose reasons for home- 
lessness are less obvious but no less dis- 
turbing. The new destitute often confute 
the stereotype; they do not sleep on park 
benches or push around shopping carts 
bulging with their worldly goods. On the 
street they may appear neat and purpose- 
ful, with a place to go and work to be done. 

The new homeless are the economi- 
cally dispossessed: young men who have 
fallen on hard times, families who are not 
making ends meet, single mothers who 
cannot afford to pay the rent and support 
their children at the same time. They in- 
clude blue-collar families who have been 
forced out of apartments when their low- 
income housing is converted to condo- 
miniums; some hold jobs but cannot find 
or afford a new place to live. Many are 
homeless for the first time, and deeply 
shamed by the experience. “These are 
people you would never expect to see in a 
shelter,” says Martha Whelan, director of 
an emergency facility on Chicago’s North 
Side. “They certainly never expected it.” 

Temperatures last week plunged to 
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Many of the newly homeless include families and the young 


record lows in much of the country, bring- 
ing the plight of the homeless, both old 
and new, to an early crisis as shelters ev- 
erywhere brimmed over with people es- 
caping the cold. Some could not escape: in 
Kansas City two homeless men were 
found frozen to death, one in a portable 
toilet at a downtown parking lot, the other 
in a construction-site trailer 

At shelters across the country, the 
new homeless are attempting to come to 
terms with their daunting circum- 
stances. Kerry Alston, 24, looks like 
thousands of other city students as he 
saunters through Manhattan’s crowds 
on his way to a computer class, a book- 
bag slung jauntily over one shoulder 
But when he leaves the refuge of the 
classroom, Alston returns to the buzzing 
confusion of the Fort Washington Ar- 
mory in New York City, an enormous 
room that sleeps as many as 900 men. 
Alston’s luck went bad after he lost his 
job as a security guard last July and 
then had to leave his apartment after a 





Christine McDuffie and her son Paul 
They never expected to be in a shelter. 








“When I 


dispute with his roommate 
first got to the shelter,”” he said, “I won- 
dered what I had gotten into. I had nev- 
er been in anything like this—the odor, 
the dirt, people all over the floor. Then 
I realized I had no choice.”’ Pride pre- 
vents him from telling his mother in 
South Carolina about his situation. “I'm 
going to get back on my feet first.” 
Rachel Hanson, 43, was a housewife in 
Anaheim, Calif., when her marriage of 
19 years ended in divorce in 1985. With 
no skills and little savings, Hanson lost 
her four-bedroom house to foreclosure 
Shelter workers discovered her last Janu- 
ary in a campground, where she had been 
living in a car with her three children for 
eight months. “My life simply fell apart,” 
Hanson said. “I lost everything. Why, I 
even had a microwave oven.” 

Christine McDuffie, 37, had a job asa 
nurse’s aide in Atlantic City, N.J., and a 
two-bedroom apartment for herself and 
her son Paul, 17. But in the summer of 
1985 illness overwhelmed her; she lost her 
job and went on welfare. Then her build- 
ing was condemned. She packed her 
things and moved to New York, but the 
public housing she had been promised did 
not come through. She sought what she 
thought would be temporary housing in a 
city shelter. More than two months later, 
she and her son are still living in a room 
with 13 other people, most of them single 
parents with children. McDuffie is look- 
ing for an apartment and trying to find a 
job. “Every day I go out and try to find 
somewhere, but as soon as you say ‘wel- 
fare’ they close doors in your face.” 

A report by the National Coalition for | 
the Homeless, a nonprofit advocacy 
group, says that “families with children 
| are now the fastest-growing segment of 
| the nation’s homeless population.” Jim 
Stewart, a director of the Massachusetts 
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Coalition for the Homeless, estimates that 
over the past two years nearly three- 
fourths of those entering the ranks of the 
homeless have been families, mainly 
young single women with children. Many 
of these women were either abandoned by 
their husbands, evicted from their homes, 
or both. A study of homelessness in the 
Boston area showed that the median age 
of homeless mothers was 27, that nearly 
60% of them had high school diplomas, 
and that 38% had no history of drug or al- 
cohol abuse or mental illness. 

Activist Mitch Snyder, a shelter direc- 
tor who heads Washington’s Community 
for Creative Non-Violence, estimates that 
one-third of all the homeless are now fam- 
ilies and the remaining two-thirds are sin- 
gle men and women. Of the single wom- 
en, Snyder says, about three-fourths are 
mentally disturbed; of the men, two-thirds 
are composed of the elderly poor or 
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At the Jubilee Shelter in Wheaton, two “houseparents,” left, celebrate with two residents 


study by the National Coalition puts 
much of the blame on the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s cutbacks in subsidized 
housing. Federal funds have been slashed 
by 78% since 1980, the study says, while 
at the same time creeping gentrification 
in cities is displacing low-income resi- 
dents. “There is almost no way out of ho- 
melessness, given the housing market,” 
says Robert Hayes, a founder of the Na- 
tional Coalition. “You scratch and you 
claw, and sometimes you find a place, but 
it’s rare.” 

Similarly, cuts in Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children have forced many 
single mothers over the edge. In Massa- 
chusetts up to 90% of the state’s homeless 
families are headed by women whose pri- 
mary income is from AFDC. In Los Ange- 
les the median rent for a one-bedroom 
apartment is $491 a month; the average 
monthly AFDC payment to a mother of 
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disabled, drug addicts and alcoholics. 

There is no way to take a census of the 
shifting homeless population, and no one 
is certain precisely how many of them 
there are. The Reagan Administration 
puts the number at 350,000, a figure that 
most advocates consider far too low. The 
National Coalition asserts that the U.S. 
has more homeless people now than at 
any other time since the Great Depres- 
sion. Some homeless advocates go so far 
as to suggest that the count is ten times the 
Administration’s estimate, or about 3.5 
million. Snyder, like many fellow activ- 
ists, contends that the number of home- 
less is growing by 25% a year. “We're see- 
ing it in the shelters, which are bursting 
at the seams,” he says. “They filled up 
this summer, which has never happened 
before.” 

Homeless advocates say the most cru- 
cial factor in the rise of the new street peo- 
ple is the dearth of low-income housing. A 








“The new poor are people who in another age really could have made it.” 


one child is $448. Notes Kay Young 
McChesney, director of the Homeless 
Families Project at the University of 
Southern California: “So these women 
face a choice. They can buy food and dia- 
pers, or they can pay the rent. Some 
months they decide to eat.” 

Many cities are unable or unwilling to 
cope with their homeless problem. Provi- 
dence, the National Coalition reports, 
has just 177 emergency beds to offer an es- 
timated homeless population of 3,500. 
Dallas has 1,000 beds for its estimated 
14,000 homeless. Even when cities do try 
to provide a roof for the homeless, they 
are often restrained by a vigorous outcry 
from nearby property owners. In New 
York a well-organized group of business- 
men, real estate concerns and local citi- 
zens raised $200,000 to fight the city’s 
housing of homeless families in mid-Man- 
hattan welfare hotels. Notes Thomas 
Bergdall, counsel for New York’s human 
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resources agency: “It’s fair to say that 
with very rare exceptions, the vast major- 
ity of shelters we've opened have been the 
subject of fierce litigation and community 
opposition.” Chicago’s human services 
commissioner, Judith Walker, ruefully 
describes the most common response to 
the homeless: “Everyone wants these peo- 
ple to be sheltered, but nobody wants 
them on their block.” 

Lawsuits seem to be the only avenue 
of effective action for the homeless, “As a 
group that is insulated from full participa- 
tion in the political process,” says Doug 
Lasdon, founder and director of New 
York’s Legal Action Center for the 
Homeless, “they don’t get a fair portion of 
government-distributed resources. Most 
of the resources available to the homeless 
today are the result of legal actions.” Las- 
don’s organization has successfully forced 
New York City to provide supervision for 
young people released from foster care 
and to house homeless married couples 
and their children in the same facility. 

Politically, the homeless have been a 
nonissue: in this year’s elections they were 
all but invisible. Homeless people, of 
course, do not frequent polling places ei- 
ther to vote or to seek shelter. The home- 
less have proved to be such a diverse 
group, with such complex reasons for 
their difficulties, that politicians have 
been hard pressed to suggest anything 
more than patchwork remedies. Congres- 
sional action this year was limited to some 
last-minute bills providing for the use of 
food stamps to obtain meals for shelter 
residents and amending the Job Partner- 
ship Training Act to give the homeless 
special assistance. 

The newly displaced are still greatly 
outnumbered by the aged, mentally ill 
and alcoholic, some of whom are on the 
street by choice. Many of the new home- 
less, like the old, are simply not well 
adapted to modern life. “The new poor,” 
says Sister Margaret Leonard, executive 
director of Project Hope in Boston, “are 
people who in another age really could 
have made it.” Shelters, say activists, are 
not solutions. They are temporary way 
stations for the unfortunate, not final des- 
tinations. “We're hiding people rather 
than housing them,” says Kip Tiernan, 
founder of Rosie’s Place, a Boston shelter, 
“and that is a poor alternative.” 

One workable alternative is pro- 
grams that help the dispossessed on a 
one-to-one level. The Youth Outreach 
program in Wheaton, IIl., provides resi- 
dential housing for the homeless as well 
as a structured program of job hunting 
and a savings plan. Unfortunately, such 
painstaking solutions may be swamped 
by the increasing numbers of the desti- 
tute. At the moment, with unexpected 
wintry blasts chasing people off the 
streets, it will be an achievement just to 
give the homeless a place to come in 
from the cold. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/New York and 
Neil MacNeil/Washington, with other bureaus 
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A NATURAL TIME TO CONSIDER LIFE INSURANCE 
IS WHEN ANOTHER LIFE IS STARTING. 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 


The New England we speak of is just 
that-The New England (formerly known as 
New England Life). 

We know the addition of a new family 
member makes quality life insurance a 
must. We also understand how important 
itis for you to begin to establish a relation- 
ship with an experienced organization- 
one that can respond to your financial 
needs as they become more sophisticated. 

The New England is a broad-based 
financial services company offering an array 
of high quality financial products. When 
you at a relationship with us, you can be 
sure we'll be there as your needs grow. 

For the name of your local representa- 
tive, phone 1-800-222-2725. 
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The Pentagon Goes Hollywood 





Filmmakers and the military enjoy a profitable partnership 


he Tom Cruise film Top Gun, about 

U.S. Navy pilots training to be “the 
best of the best,” had all the ingredients 
for a hit: a brash beefcake hero and a 
gorgeous, throaty-voiced heroine (Kelly 
McGillis), a pop-music sound track and 
MTV-style visual pyrotechnics. But the 
truly impressive stars of the film are its 
sleek, roaring fighter jets. Featured in 
thrilling aerial sequences, they make 
modern-day dogfights seem like the ulti- 
mate video game. 

The high-flying hardware turns Top 
Gun into a 110-minute commercial for 
the Navy—and it was the Navy’s coop- 
eration that put the planes in the pic- 


| ture. The producers paid the military 


$1.8 million for the use of Miramar Na- 
val Air Station near San Diego, four air- 
craft carriers and about two dozen F-14 
Tomceats, F-5 Tigers and A-4 Skyhawks, 
some flown by real-life top-gun pilots. 
Without such billion-dollar props, the 
producers would have spent an inordi- 
nate amount of time and money search- 
ing for substitutes, and might not have 
been able to make the movie at all. 

The partnership has been profitable 


| for both Hollywood and the Pentagon. 








Top Gun, which has raked in $160 million 
so far at the box office, is the year's high- 
est-grossing film. Its glorified portrayal of 
Navy life spurred theater owners in such 
cities as Los Angeles and Detroit to ask 
the Navy to set up recruiting exhibits out- 
side cinemas where Top Gun was playing 
to sign up the young moviegoers intoxi- 
cated by the Hollywood fantasy. 

Such is the way that moviemakers 
and the military do business together. 
The combination of Top Gun's box- 


office success and America’s current | 


mood of gung-ho patriotism has sent 
studios scrambling to produce war mov- 
ies: the Pentagon is currently reviewing 
more than 200 screenplays. Says Los 
Angeles-based Navy Liaison Officer 
Sandra Stairs: “I've seen ten times more 
scripts now than in the previous two 
years.” Each of the four services, as well 
as the Coast Guard, maintains a liaison 
office in Los Angeles to handle requests 
for everything from old uniforms to 
tanks. The Pentagon, says Donald Ba- 


| ruch, special assistant for audiovisual 





SONG UINEYM 


Eastwood's role was too crude for the Army 


media, “couldn’t buy the sort of publici- 
ty films give us.” 

But there is a catch. Before a pro- 
ducer receives military assistance for a 
TV or movie project, the screenplay is 
reviewed by officials at the Department 
of Defense and by each of the services 
involved. The Pentagon ends up reject- 
ing many projects that come its way on 
the grounds that they distort military 
life and situations. An Officer and a 
Gentleman, which like Top Gun dealt 
with naval aviation training, was turned 
down because of its rough language, 
steamy sex and, to the military mind, 








sistance for their projects, they tend to 
go along with changes that the military 
asks for. One reason Top Gun is so flat- 
tering to the Navy may be that consul- 
tants from the service worked along 
with the production. In the original 
script, for instance, Cruise’s sidekick 
dies in a midair collision. When the 
Navy complained that too many pilots 
were crashing, the filmmakers opted for 
an incident that actually occurred at 
Miramar: a spinout in which a copilot 
was killed as he tried to eject. 

Military cooperation also has its 
limits. The brass can divert troops and 
equipment to moviemakers only if their 
loans do not inhibit operational readi- 
ness. Moreover, producers are required 
to reimburse the Government for ex- 
penses: Top Gun was billed for the 
equipment used and was charged up 


> 


Top Gun’s Tom Cruise and other celluloid fly-boys stride past authentic fighter jets 





inaccurate view of boot camp. The Pen- 


military contends that a teenage com- 
puter hacker could never crack the US. 
| strategic defense system. Even Rambo's 
lone-wolf heroics would have failed to 
pass muster, despite later praise from 
President Reagan. The Pentagon guide- 
lines do not condone “activities by indi- 
viduals ... which are properly the ac- 
tions of the U.S. Government.” 

Some services are pickier than oth- 
ers, The Army, for instance, blanched at 
Clint Eastwood’s rough language and 
rougher manners in his upcoming film 
Heartbreak Ridge, about a hard-nosed 
sergeant named Highway who leads a 
platoon in the Grenada invasion. When 
the brass demanded script changes, 
Eastwood refused. “We're not doing a 
‘Be all that you can be’ movie showing 
guys working computers,” he told them. 
Instead, Eastwood took his project to 
the Marines, who proved to be less 
squeamish. Sergeant Highway was 
transformed from an Army paratrooper 
into a gyrene gunnery sergeant. 

Once filmmakers win Pentagon as- 





tagon said no to WarGames because the | 





The high-flying hardware makes the movie a recruiter's dream. 


to $7,600 an hour for flying time. 
The increasing collaboration be- 
tween filmmakers and the military 


| could result in little beyond bland and 


blindly patriotic war pictures; Top Gun 
has not received the critical acclaim of, 
say, The Deer Hunter, which had no 
military support. “Movies critical of the 
military will be difficult to make,” says 
former Navy Lieut. John Semcken, who 
served as the liaison on Top Gun. Such 
concerns hark back to the late 1960s, 
when critics of the John Wayne movie 
The Green Berets argued that Wayne 
and the Defense Department had col- 
laborated in presenting a decep- 
tively glorified picture of the Viet 
Nam War 

In the absence of such a divisive con- 
flict, however, a more pertinent prototype 
for today’s films might be the hawkish 
but mawkish 1957 production Hellcats of 
the Navy, starring Ronald Reagan and 
Nancy Davis. When patriotism is at high 
tide, Washington and Hollywood both 
benefit. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 
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Whetstine’s Tupperware treasure 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A Modest 
Bridge Party 


Its name, the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, hardly 
evokes the poetic resonance of 
the Golden Gate Bridge, its 
famous sister across the water 
to the west. And even though 
the Bay Bridge is six months 
older and, at 8% miles, almost 
four times as long as its glam- 
orous relative, the span re- 
ceived only small change to 
celebrate its 50th birthday: 
$70,000, vs. a projected $6 mil- 
lion to be lavished on the Gold- 
en Gate next May. Still, the 
connection between the San 
Francisco peninsula and the 
East Bay, crossed by 250,000 
autos a day, helped transform 
once distant rural areas into 
bustling commuter suburbs. In 
1985 the San Francisco Bay 
area, with 5.8 million resi- 
dents, became the nation’s 
fourth largest metropolitan 
region. 

Last week San Francisco 
and Oakland commemorated 
the bridge’s half-century with 
a modest parade and reminis- 
cences of the rise of the world’s 
longest steel high-level span. 
Said John Kergel, 79, who 
worked on the project that 
took three years and 29 lives: 
“Tt was the Depression, guys 
would do anything for a job. 
We took a lot of chances. But it 
paid off.” As for comparisons 
between the gray lady and her 
golden sister, one official said, 
“They're both beautiful 
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American Notes 


The world’s longest steel high-level span celebrates its 50th 


bridges. What’s important is 
that during the Great Depres- 
sion people had the vision and 
gumption to build them.” 


THE SENATE 
Cloakroom 
Power 


Backtracking from the barbs 
he had been aiming at Senate 
Minority Leader Robert Byrd, 
Louisiana Democrat J. Ben- 
nett Johnston last week aban- 
doned his five-month effort to 
replace the silver-haired West 
Virginian as the party’s Senate 
floor chief. “The reason I’m 
withdrawing is that I don’t 
think I have the votes,” said 
Johnston. In January Byrd will 
reclaim the post of majority 
leader, which he lost when the 
G.O.P. took control of the Sen- 
ate in 1981. Scorned for his un- 
telegenic image, Byrd, 69, beat 
Johnston’s challenge through 
old-fashioned cloakroom influ- 
ence. As Johnston put it, “Bob 
Byrd didn’t get to be majority 
leader for nothing.” 


From Rocks 
To Riches 


Texas Gemmologist Roy 
Whetstine discovered the egg- 
size violet-and-blue rock in a 
Tupperware bin at an annual 
gem-and-mineral bazaar in 
Tucson last February. The am- 








ateur who had found the stone 
wanted $15 for it but readily 
sold it to the Texan for $10. 
Said Whetstine: “I was used to 
handling rocks and saying 
‘Yeah, that’s a keeper’ or 
‘That’s no good.’” This one 
was a keeper. 

After months of appraisal, 
Whetstine last week went pub- 
lic with his treasure: a 1,905- 
carat star sapphire with an es- 
timated uncut value of $2.28 
million. Said he: “I’m astound- 
ed that this one pebble out of 
God's universe will take care of 
my children’s lives. That 
makes me feel very good.” But 
somewhere a rock hound is 
crying. 


Squeezing the 
Kremlin 


California Businessman Ra- 
phael Gregorian had done 
what many American lawyers 
had said was impossible. First 
he sued the Soviet Union, ac- 
cusing it of falsely branding 
him a spy in a 1984 report in 
Izvestia, the Soviet govern- 
ment newspaper, and of reneg- 
ing on a medical-supplies con- 
tract. Then in June 1986 a U.S. 
federal court ordered /zvestia 
and the Soviet Union to pay 
Gregorian $413,000 plus inter- 
est for libel and equipment 
losses. The Soviets ignored the 
decree. Last week, armed with 
a subpoena, Gregorian’s law- 
yer Gerald Kroll began im- 
pounding /zvestia property. 








Incoming Majority Leader Byrd 





In Chevy Chase, Md., Kroll 
seized a typewriter, a television 
set and other items from the 
home of the paper’s Washing- 
ton correspondent. The goods 
are worth only about $5,000, 
but “we would have done it 
even if we recovered only 10¢,” 
said Kroll. His next targets: lo- 
cal offices of the Soviet news 
agency TASS and Soviet funds 
in US. banks. 


SEAT BELTS 
Freedom of 
Choice 


Twenty-six states have passed 
mandatory seat-belt laws, but 
in two of them voters this year 
decided they would like the 
liberty to unlatch. Late tallies 
disclosed last week that on 
Election Day Nebraska re- 
pealed its seat-belt law by as 
few as 720 votes, out of more 
than 500,000 cast. Massachu- 
setts voters also unsnapped 
their seat-belt requirement, by 
a 53%-to-47% vote. 

The drivers’ revolt won de- 
spite expensive pro-seat-belt 
campaigns supported by auto- 
makers, who face a federal 
mandate to install air bags in 
cars if two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is not required to buckle 
up by 1989. Opponents had ar- 
gued that seat-belt laws inter- 
fered with personal liberty. But 
freedom has its price: with ac- 
cident claims certain to rise, 
insurance companies in both 
states are already threatening 
hikes in their auto premiums. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Fighting Back 


World 





Aquino takes a tougher line with critics amid continued coup rumors 


oments after landing at Manila 

International Airport last week 

following a four-day trip to To- 

kyo, Philippine President Cor- 

azon (Cory) Aquino spoke frankly of the 

fear and tension she felt during her voy- 

age. “My visit to Japan was undertaken 

| with some hesitation,” she said. “I was 

| leaving Manila while it was seething with 
dark rumors.” 

Although there were no political up- 
heavals during her absence, some observ- 
ers had wondered before her departure 
whether Aquino would return as Presi- 
dent. During recent weeks the Philippines 
has been rife with talk of rebellion, and 
the perfect time for a military coup 
seemed to be when she was away 

At the center of the controversy was 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, 
whose criticism of Aquino’s presidential 
performance has been both loud and 
lengthy. Two weeks ago a plot was uncov- 
ered that would have stripped Aquino of 

her power while retaining her as a politi- 

| cal figurehead. Even though it hardly 
seemed the time for the President to leave 
the country, Aquino apparently conclud- 
ed that canceling the trip would only give 
credence to coup rumors 

Nonetheless, the President was wor- 
ried enough about what might happen 
during her absence that she asked Jaime 
Cardinal Sin, leader of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the Philippines, to delay a 
trip to Rome until she returned. Sin 
played a crucial role during the February 
uprising that toppled former President 
Ferdinand Marcos when he turned a 
church-run radio station over to the oppo- 
sition and urged people to go into the 
streets in protest. Aquino told the Cardi- 
nal last week, “I’m not here, you're not 

| here. Pity our poor people.” 

| The purpose of Aquino’s visit to Ja- 
pan was to open the way for increased 
trade between the two countries, court 
Japanese investment and seek economic 
assistance. In meetings with Japanese 
business leaders, the President won over 
her audience by saying that her govern- 
ment considered Japan its model and in- 
spiration for economic development. To 
increase exports, Aquino spent time tout- 
ing the virtues of Philippine garments, 

The President and the Emperor exchange 

| gifts and chat about poetry 
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food products and electronic parts. As 
part of her campaign for more invest- 
ment, she promised Japanese business- 
men that her government would keep tax- 
es low and let them repatriate profits 
Aquino’s pitches for increased Japanese 
aid met with some success. By the time 
she left Tokyo, she had obtained a $250 
million loan for a coal-fired power station, 
part of a grant-and-aid package that 
Aquino optimistically predicted may total 
as much as $625 million. Aquino called 
the promises of economic assistance a 
“very clear message to the Filipino peo- 
ple that the Japanese government strong- 






ly supports the Aquino government.” 
A more dramatic sign of Aquino’s 
success in Japan was the way the usually 
reserved country swooned over her 
“Cory! Cory! Cory!” shouted crowds at 
Tokyo’s Waseda University as they 
turned out to see her receive an honorary 
law degree. Japanese girls displayed the 
same fervor toward Aquino as they had 
toward the Princess of Wales when she 
visited the country last May. The visit’'s 
most graceful moment occurred at the 
Imperial Palace, where Aquino and Em- | 
peror Hirohito, 85, exchanged gifts—a 
vase for Aquino, an oil painting of sea- | 
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Defense Minister Enrile, left, and General Ramos: United they stand? 


shells on a beach for the Emperor. Aquino 
| then brought out something extra special 
for her host: a haiku, the unrhymed and 
elegant three-line, 17-syllable verse that 
originated in Japan in the 14th century. 
“T made it three years ago when my hus- 
band and I were in exile in Boston,” 








Aquino told him. Then she read it aloud: 


In pain and sorrow 
I have never been alone 
Many thanks, dear Lord 


The clearly smitten Emperor, who 
himself writes verses, replied, “It is a very 
good and excellent haiku.” Aquino ex- 
pressed her gratitude in Japanese, saying, 
“Domo arigato” (thank you). That was 
only one of several well-accented Japa- 
nese expressions and sentences she used 
during her visit. Aquino, a child during 
World War II, lived in Manila under Jap- 
anese occupation from 1942 to 1945 

While Aquino was all smiles in Japan, 
she was careful to watch the situation at 
home. She received daily reports and at 
midweek called General Fidel Ramos, 
the armed forces Chief of Staff, who is 
considered loyal to her. On Monday, the 
day she left, Enrile met with Ramos and 
the four armed services commanders. The 
meeting's ostensible purpose: to review ef- 
forts to fight the Communist guerrilla 
movement. Afterward, Enrile announced 
that “the country is stable and secure.” 
But then he mysteriously urged Filipinos 
to “remain calm” amid the “seemingly 
tense atmosphere in the land.” Some dip- 
lomats saw that as an ominous sign 

The lack of any military move during 
Aquino’s Japanese tour may have been 
due in part to the toughness she displayed 
before her departure. In a speech deliv- 
ered on national television, Aquino 
warned her political opponents, “I shall 
oppose any attempt from any quarter to 
interfere with or dictate to my govern- 
ment.”’ She admitted that “the country is 
awash with rumors of an impending coup 
or an emergency contrived to justify un- 
called-for action” and then told support- 
ers that, if necessary, she would ask them 
once more to “take to the streets.” In a re- 
buke to some armed forces elements, she 
added, “The function of a soldier is to 
fight the enemy, not to fight the very gov- 
ernment it is ordained to serve.” Until re- 
cently, Aquino had made conciliatory 














gestures toward the military to avoid a 
confrontation with Enrile, but her depar- 
ture speech showed a new tactic 

Aquino returned to Manila in the 
same fighting mood. In her airport home- 
coming speech she attacked officials in 
her government who have tried to “sabo- 
tage” efforts to bring about economic re- 
vival and political stability. Enrile, seem- 
ingly one of her targets, showed up at the 
airport in the official receiving line and 
welcomed her home with a smile and a 
handshake. 

The President had barely arrived 
when her country’s violent political prob- 
lems resurfaced. On Thursday the 
stabbed and bullet-riddled bodies of Ro- 
lando Olalia, the president of the People’s 
Party and the leader of the country’s larg- 
est labor federation, and his driver were 
found beside a Manila highway. His par- 
ty, a coalition of left-leaning groups, is re- 
garded by many as a stand-in for the 
banned Communist Party. Before Olalia’s 
murder, the People’s Party had promised 
to take to the streets in a “people's upris- 
ing” if anyone attempted a coup 

Enrile and other officials said they 
knew nothing about what happened to 
Olalia, but rumors spread that some mili- 
tary leaders hoped that the killing would 
spark protests by leftists. That would then 
give the armed forces the excuse for a ma- 
jor crackdown. Another possibility is that 
he was killed by far leftists who opposed 
him because he was cooperating with the 
government. About 5,000 Olalia support- 
ers marched Friday to the Defense Minis- 
try, demanded Enrile’s resignation and 
called a one-day strike for this Monday 
The Communist-dominated National 
Democratic Front, which represents the 
New People’s Army in cease-fire negotia- 
tions with the government, refused to at- 
tend scheduled talks at week’s end and 
would not say when it might return 

During her first nine months in office, 
Aquino showed the people of the Philip- 
pines and her political opponents the 
kind of charm she displayed during her 
Japan visit. The tougher tone of last 
week’s speeches and warnings to the 
army, however, was new. It may signal 
that Aquino, tired of being shoved, is 
ready to shove back By Wayne Svoboda. 


Reported by William Stewart/Manila and Barry 
Hillenbrand/Tokyo 























The source of Western Europe's worst ecological accident: the Sandoz plant in Schweizerhalle, Switzerland 


ENVIRONMENT 


A Proud River Runs Red 





| The watch on the Rhine is for pollution 


hroughout history, the Rhine has 
been Western Europe’s most vital 
river, serving as both a source of in- 
spiration and a critical strategic and com- 
mercial byway. German Composer Ri- 
chard Wagner used the river as the 
backdrop for his monumental operatic cy- 
cle, The Ring. Otto von Bismarck boasted 
that the stirring song Die Wacht am 
Rhein was worth three divisions to the 
German side in the Franco-Prussian War 
Flowing 820 miles from the Swiss Alps to 
the North Sea, the river cuts a particularly 
handsome course through Germany, 
winding past vine-covered hills dotted 
with castles and plunging through a crag- 
gy gorge at St. Goarshausen. Legend 
claims that it is here the mythic nymph 
Lorelei lives, combing her golden hair 
and luring boatmen to their deaths with 
her siren song 
Last week the proud waters of West- 
ern Europe’s great natural thoroughfare 


were contaminated, its legendary banks | 
littered with thousands of dead fish, eels 


and waterfowl. The pollution was the re- 
sult of a fire at Schweizerhalle, Switzer- 
land, near Basel, in a warehouse that 
stored some 1,200 tons of deadly agricul- 
tural chemicals. Firemen attempting to 
put out the blaze accidentally washed 
some of the chemicals into the river, 
where they soon formed a 35-mile-long 
trail that moved downstream at 2 m.p.h. 





Workers in protective suits clean up after the 
| fire; angry demonstrators protest in Basel; a 
policeman holds up one of 150,000 eels killed 
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Before long, all four countries that share 
the river—Switzerland, France, West 
Germany and the Netherlands—were af- 
fected by the spreading scourge. By 
week’s end it was clear that Western Eu- 
rope was undergoing its worst ecological 
accident ever 

The disaster affected thousands of Eu- 
ropeans. Up and down the river, villagers 
who depend on the Rhine for drinking wa- 
ter were forced to get their supplies from 
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fire trucks. In Germany, farmers from 
Karlsruhe to Disseldorf scrambled to re- 
move livestock from grazing pastures near 
the river. In Strasbourg, France, sheep that 
drank from the Rhine died. Police in Basel 
and other cities banned all fishing in the 
river and its tributaries until further notice 

Anger grew quickly as government 
officials and citizens criticized Swiss acci- 
dent-prevention policies and Sandoz, the 
company that runs the plant where the 

















accident occurred. In West Germany ex- 
Chancellor Willy Brandt recalled the 
deadly 1984 accident at a Union Carbide 
plant in India and extravagantly labeled 
the catastrophe “Sandoz-Bhopal.” 

The cause of the fire that precipitated 
the spill remains a mystery. While Sandoz 
hints at arson and others speculate that it 
might have been the work of terrorists, 
authorities are still searching for clues 
The deadly effects of the Nov. | blaze, 
however, are frighteningly clear. Scien- 
tists estimate that up to 30 tons of chemi- 


cals went into the Rhine, including herbi- | 


cides, pesticides and fertilizers as well as 
some 4,000 Ibs. of toxic mercury. 

For the residents of Basel the accident 
was a nighttime terror. It was just after 








3 a.m. when civil-defense sirens sounded | 
and police cars with loudspeakers began | 


driving down streets, warning people to 
keep their windows shut. The admoni- 
tions, however, were only in German, the 
city’s main language. “The Italians and 
Turks were all opening their windows to 
see what was going on,” recalled Claudia 
Wittstich, a Basel art professor. When 
dawn broke, the city was cloaked in a 
cloud of sulfurous fumes. Chemical dyes 
swept into the river during the fire turned 
the Rhine red. 

Concern over the accident mounted 
as the poisonous slick moved down- 
stream. When the extent of the devasta- 
tion became clear, European officials 
fired a barrage of criticism at Swiss au- 
thorities, complaining that they had failed 
to supply news about the accident for 24 
hours and then had not properly warned 
neighboring countries about the extent of 
the damage. “The Swiss have treated us in 
a beastly manner,” complained Neelie 
Smit-Kroes, the Dutch Minister for 
Transport and Public Works. The Swiss 
assuaged tempers somewhat by accepting 
responsibility for the accident and stating 
that they would consider paying compen- 
sation. The delay in getting out informa- 
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tion about the accident, said Swiss offi- 
cials, was due to a “misunderstanding.” 

Environmentalists were also critical 
of Sandoz, Switzerland’s second largest 
chemical company. Ata meeting called in 
Basel to discuss the incident, protesters 
pelted company officials with dead eels. 
The firm finally admitted that it had un- 
derestimated the risk of such an accident 
and confirmed that Sandoz officials had 
decided not to act on some recommenda- 
tions, made five years earlier by an insur- 
ance company, to improve warehouse 
safety. Company spokesmen insisted, 
however, that Sandoz had broken no laws 
in storing the chemicals. 

Anger among European officials was 
fanned further at midweek when Ciba- 
Geigy, Switzerland’s largest chemical 
company, admitted spilling about 105 gal. 








of the herbicide Atrazine into the Rhine 
the night before the Sandoz fire. The dis- 
charge of the chemicals, which is forbid- 
den by law, was discovered only after offi- 
cials tested the river for pollution from the 
Sandoz accident. While a Swiss water offi- 
cial asserted that the Ciba-Geigy accident 
did not kill the fish, the disclosure in- 
creased demands for stricter laws regulat- 
ing chemical storage. 

For the Rhine, however, those mea- 
sures may be too late. Scientists say the 
accident has biologically devastated the 
river along a 180-mile stretch north of Ba- 
sel. Perhaps the most damage was done 
by several hundred pounds of the mercu- 


| ry-based fungicide Tillex, which settled 


into the riverbed just downstream from 


the Sandoz warehouse. It will have to be | 











dredged up as soon as possible, Swiss au- | 


thorities said, or the current may wash it 
farther downstream. “The Rhine will be 
dead for years to come,” said Professor 


Ragnar Kinzelbach of the Technical Uni- | 


versity in Darmstadt, West Germany. Al- 
though locks and floodgates were closed 
to protect many of the river’s tributaries 
from the poisonous flow, other waterways 
appear threatened. Dutch officials say the 
Ijssel River, which branches off the Rhine 
in southeastern Holland, is now carrying 
part of the slick. They also expect the con- 
taminated Rhine water to enter the shal- 
low sea north of the Friesland and Gro- 
ningen provinces. That could pose new 
dangers for birds, fish and seals. 
Ecologists have been working for 
years to improve the quality of the 
Rhine’s water, but that project has now 
been set back at least a decade. Indeed, 
as the bad news mounted, even the riv- 
er’s legend seemed in peril. In a front- 
page cartoon, the German weekly Die 
Zeit showed the mythic Lorelei looking 
lost and forlorn. The reason: chemi- 
cals were making the maiden’s hair 
fall out 
Don Kirk/Bonn and Ellen Wallace/Basel 


——By Jennifer B. Hull. Reported by } 
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NICARAGUA 


The Sandinista Way of Justice 





he only drama was the delay. For days 

the People’s Tribunal in Managua 
endlessly discussed a verdict, irritating the 
tired defendant, his lawyers and the impa- 
tient international press corps. And when 
the tribunal finally handed down its ruling 
in the case of Eugene Hasenfus late last 
week, there were no surprises. Since the 
opening of the trial on Oct. 20, the outcome 
had never been in doubt. Ample evidence, 


and Hasenfus’ own admission, confirmed 
that the former Marine had been deliver- 
ing weapons to the U.S.-backed contras 
when his C-123K cargo plane was downed 
over Nicaragua on Oct. 5. For that act, 
Hasenfus was found guilty of terrorism, il- 
licit association and violation of public se- 
curity. He received a 30-year sentence, the 
maximum penalty under Nicaraguan law, 
and will seek an appeal. 

With the verdict a foregone conclu- 
sion, attention had long since turned to a 
far more intriguing question: What will 
become of Hasenfus? Before the trial be- 
gan, Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega 
hinted that the hapless gunrunner might 
be pardoned and released by Christmas. 
But since then some Sandinista militants 
and officials have taken a tougher stance. 
Last week Ortega seemed prepared to 
sidestep the issue and dump the problem 
of Hasenfus’ future on Washington. In an 
interview with Mexican reporters, Ortega 
said he was waiting to see if the Reagan 
Administration would acknowledge re- 
sponsibility for Hasenfus and his aborted 
mission. 

If Hasenfus’ release depends on such 
an admission, the mercenary may find 
himself occupying a Nicaraguan prison 
cell for a long time. U.S. officials continue 














A Managua court finds Hasenfus guilty as charged 


to deny any involvement in the private 
arms pipeline that sprang up in the two 
years after Congress cut off military aid to 
the rebels. Moreover, the Administration 
shows little sign of seeking accommoda- 
tion with the Sandinistas. After intensive 
lobbying last spring, it persuaded Con- 
gress to resume direct aid to the contras. 
Two weeks ago the first planeloads of mil- 
itary supplies, bought with funds from a 
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Parade poster depicts the defendant's capture 
The gunrunner’s future remains uncertain. 





$100 million aid package, began flowing 
to the rebels via the Aguacate military 
base in Honduras. 

Secretary of State George Shultz went 
on the road last week to defend American 
policy toward Nicaragua. During a 
speech in Guatemala before the 16th 
General Assembly of the Organization of 
American States, he offered little hope for 
a negotiated settlement. “Foreign inter- 
vention in the form of alien ideologies 
and foreign cadres—from Cuba, the Sovi- 
et Union, East Germany, North Korea, 
Viet Nam and Libya—is at this very mo- 
ment promoting instability and violence 
in Central America,” said Shultz. “The 
only road to peace and stability is to elim- 
inate that alien intervention.” He assert- 
ed that “there would be a great sigh of re- 
lief in all of Latin America” if a new, 
more democratic government were in- 
stalled in Managua. 

While few delegates disputed that 
statement, several contradicted Shultz’s 
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| demonstrated surprising sympathy for the 


| ing Sandinista. “It is in our interest to con- 








claim that there is mounting sympathy in 
Latin America for the confrontational 
US. policy of support for the contras. 
“The United States insists on using force, 
and we reject force,” complained a diplo- 
mat at the meeting. Luis Gonzales Posa- 
da, Peru’s Ambassador to the OAS, said 
USS. support for the rebels “makes the sit- 
uation worse.’ Meanwhile Miguel d’Es- 
coto, Nicaragua's Foreign Minister, 
charged that the “colossus from the 
north” was the cause of the “problem in 
Central America and the problems in 
Latin America.” His deputy, Victor Hugo 
Tinoco, warned that as a result of U.S. in- 
tervention in the region, the danger of a 
war between Nicaragua and Honduras 
was growing. 

News trickled out last week of major 
skirmishes in the part of Honduras that 
juts into Nicaragua’s northern Jinotega 
province. According to Western intelli- 
gence officials in Central America, fight- 
ing raged for three days during the last 
week of October, involving roughly 500 
Sandinista and 500 rebel soldiers. In the 
first significant battle since last March, 
dozens were left dead and at least 100 
were wounded. There was also confirma- 
tion last week of two contra ambushes in 
central Nicaragua during the first week of 
November that killed ten people, includ- 
ing Alfonso Nufiez Rodriguez, a promi- 
nent Sandinista peasant organizer. 

Some Nicaraguans, however, re- 
mained preoccupied with the fate of Ha- 
senfus. People who lingered outside the 
sweltering courtroom during the trial 





somber American and his shy wife Sally. 
Sandinista officials also showed concern. 
“Eugene Hasenfus is not responsible for 
the American policy,” said a high-rank- 


centrate more on issues and less on the in- 
dividual. He is not a cause but a 
symptom.” 

The official held out some hope that 
the couple’s ordeal would quickly end. 
“Christmas is a time for pardons. It is a 
tradition here,” he said. “Leniency can 
and should be expected. Nicaragua is 
not out for revenge.” Other officials 
were less generous. “He should get 30 
years in prison,” said Comandante Vic- 
tor Tirado Lopez. Last week El Nuevo 
Diario, a progovernment newspaper, 
quoted an official as saying, “The possi- 
bility that Soldier of Fortune Eugene 
Hasenfus will be pardoned in the short 
term by the Sandinista government is 
practically nil.” 

There is now vague talk of a “Wiscon- 
sin solution.” Nicaraguan Vice President 
Sergio Ramirez may travel this week to 
Wisconsin, which has been Nicaragua’s 
sister state since the early ‘60s and 
happens to be Hasenfus’ home state as 
well. The hope is that some sisterly ar- 
rangement can be worked out so that Ha- 
senfus will be back in Wisconsin for 
Christmas. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
Laura Lépez/Managua 
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THE MISSAN MAXIMA. 


LUXURY WITH 


It's like no 
other car in the world. 
The new Maxima SE. That rare com- 

bination of luxury and performance that only 
comes from precise execution of every last 
detail. To some, that’s called quality. At Nissan, 
we Call it pride. And it begins with an interior 
that's devoted to comfort. 

You can sense it in the reclining bucket seats 
and deep pile carpeting. You can hear it in the 
six-Speaker cassette stereo with graphic equal- 
izer. And you can feel it in the three-way adjust- 
able suspension that finely tunes the ride to 
your Satisfaction. 

In fact, everything in the new Maxima SE— 
from the power sunroof to the full climate 
control—has been designed to create a unique 
level of luxury. 

And a unique level of performance. Under- 
neath the rich appointments lies an engineer- 







ing marvel. 
A three-liter overhead cam 
V-6 that can achieve 0-55 in 7.5 seconds. "= 

It's performance that's crisp, sharp with a stan- 
dard five-speed transmission or optional auto- 
matic, power rack-and-pinion steering, power 
four-wheel disc brakes and multiport fuel injec- 
tion. Performance you'll call inspired. 

In fact, Maxima for '87 is so impressive, Motor 
Trend Magazine called it the “best luxury sedan 
under $25,000.” And for the record, the Maxima 
sticker price is nearly $10,000 less. 

Extended service plan available. Up to 5 years/ 
100,000 miles. Ask about 
Nissan's Security+Plus® at 


participating Nissan dealers. = NISSAN 


THE LUXURY AND PERFORMANCE /s MAXIMA. 


THE NAME 1S MISSAINV 
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The Hartford gives you 
on-the-spot response to claims 


through hundreds of offices 
around the country. 


It hits home every time you file a business claim: 
insurance is not an abstraction. It’s an obligation to pay 
for covered accidents and disasters, and to take every 
appropriate step to lessen the human and financial 
impact of those losses. 

At The Hartford, we take that obligation very seriously. 
Unlike many insurance companies, we handle our 
own claims through our own offices around the country. 
Of nearly a million and a half claims handled during a 
recent year, we settled 99.9% without 
a written complaint. 

That kind of service is not just 
responsible. It’s smart. It’s a big reason 
why so many independent PIA; ES eas 
yy, agents and their business * 
wala wd customers stay with The Hartford, 
THE HARTFORD year after year. And why 
Theimuance People TTT you should, too. 
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Obstacles in the path of the Ayatullah's victory: an Iraqi militia unit trains at Camp Al Nohrowan near Baghdad in September 
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‘Noisy Threats, Silent Guns 





E ven as the tales of covert diplomacy 
continued to emanate from Washing- 
ton, Tehran and elsewhere, the debilitat- 
ing and indecisive six-year-old war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq dragged on. Twice 
last week Iraqi warplanes struck deep into 
Iran, hitting first a petrochemical com- 
plex at the port of Bandar Khomeini and 
then an oil refinery and a power station in 
Isfahan. In response, Tehran Radio an- 
nounced that Iranian artillery units would 
retaliate by shelling targets in southern 
Iraq. The station warned Iraqi civilians to 
evacuate Basra, Iraq's second largest city, 
as well as Umm Qasr, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and Khanagqin, a town 
northeast of Baghdad. 

For weeks there have been reports 
that Iran has once again massed a fight- 
ing force of 650,000 troops along the 
south-central border. Indeed, most ana- 
lysts still believe some sort of Iranian at- 
tack is in the offing. Originally it was ex- 
pected before the beginning of the rainy 
season, which has arrived and will last un- 
til February. Now the speculation is that 
the Iranians may attempt a surprise bad- 
weather offensive in which Iraq’s superi- 
ority in tanks and air power would be re- 
duced by mud and thick cloud cover. 

Some diplomats theorize that the Ira- 
nians are stalling until their pilots have 
learned to fly the fighter jets that the Chi- 
nese agreed to sell Iran last summer. Oth- 
ers wonder whether the Iranian war effort 
may at last be faltering, a notion that is 
dismissed by many observers. Says an 
Iraqi official in Baghdad: “When Kho- 
meini was in exile in Paris, he said he had 
three enemies: the Shah, Jimmy Carter 
and [Iraqi President] Saddam Hussein. 
He brought down the Shah, he thinks he 
brought down Carter through the hostage 








The war drags on without any sign ofan Iranian offensive 


crisis, and now he’s intent on achieving 
his third aim.” 

Each side is believed to have about a 
million men under arms. That is a partic- 
ularly heavy burden for Iraq, whose popu- 
lation is only 15 million, vs. Iran’s 48 mil- 
lion. After a long stalemate, the military 
balance shifted somewhat last February, 
when the Iranians captured the Fao pen- 
insula in southern Iraq and Iraqi forces 
failed to retake it despite massive bom- 
bardment and the alleged use of mustard 
gas. The Iraqis hit back by seizing the Ira- 


nian border town of Mehran in May, but 


were later forced to give it up. 

Ever since, Iraq has been waging a 
slow-paced defensive struggle, relying on 
its air force to strike at Iranian targets. In 
the process, Iranian oil production has 
been reduced over the past year from 1.6 
million bbl. a day to less than | million bbl., 
the minimum thought necessary to sustain 
Tehran’s war effort. President Saddam 
Hussein, who invaded Iran in September 
1980 out of fear that Khomeini’s funda- 
mentalist Shi'ite revolution would spread 
to Iraq. where the Shi‘as constitute more 


than half the population, has little choice | 


but to fight on as best he can. 

Iran’s strategy, in contrast, is based 
on its superiority in manpower. By con- 
centrating troops along a wide front, 
Iran manages to keep Iraq off-balance 
and its own forces engaged. Despite 
the terrible cost in lives (an estimated 
250,000 Iranians have perished, vs. 
100,000 Iraqis thus far), the war has 
served a valuable purpose for Khomeini 
by distracting Iranians from the failure of 
the revolution. While most observers be- 
lieve that not even the death of the 86- 
year-old leader would bring an Iranian 
withdrawal, it would probably soften 





Tehran’s attitude toward negotiations. | 

The Iraqi capital city of Baghdad 
(pop. 2.2 million) betrays few obvious 
signs of war. At dusk the sidewalks along 
Rashid Street come alive, as crowds, in- 
cluding men in uniform, fill the shops and 
cafés, lingering over cold fruit drinks and 
freshly picked dates from the acres of date | 
palms surrounding the city. The well-to- 
do retire to Baghdad Island, a luxury de- 
velopment in the middle of the Tigris Riv- 
er, for bowling, video games or concerts. 
At the same time, however, the govern- 
ment has placed new restrictions on the 
export of currency, and many consumer 
items are in short supply. “Nobody is 
starving,” says one resident, “but when 
you see a line, you stop and get in it.” 


E very evening the TV news begins with 
jarring clips of Iranian atrocities, but 
the news itself is rarely discouraging. Says 
a Baghdad-based diplomat: “The Iraqis 
are allergic to casualty reports.” The real 
star of late-night TV is Saddam Hussein, 
who, as he pins medals on soldiers or ad- 
dresses cheering audiences, wears a confi- 
dent smile beneath his thick mustache. 
Like his ministers and colleagues in the 
Baath Party, he is customarily dressed in 
green military fatigues to demonstrate, in 
the words of one colleague, that “we are 
ready at any time to defend the country.” 
Most Western experts on the Middle 
East agree that an Iraqi defeat would 
have a devastating effect on the gulf 
states and other moderate Arab regimes. 
Few, however, expect this to happen. | 
Says William Quandt of the Brookings 
Institution: “The odds are against an 
Iraqi collapse. There are still many obsta- 
cles in the way of an Iranian victory.” So 
the prospect is for another Iranian offen- 
sive, followed by another stalemate, and 
so on. And that, says a Western diplomat 
in Baghdad, “is how the war will proba- 
bly end, with neither side winning and 
neither side losing.” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Baghdad 
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words are only a few of many he could read and write for you. 
The future laureate, Matthew Howse, was part of a unique edu- 
cational project. A two-year study of that project, sponsored by IBM, 
| has led to an innovative IBM product called the Writing to Read System. 
It simply teaches children how to convert sounds they can already 
say into sounds they can write. 
At first, there’ little emphasis on spelling and punctuation. 
(Matthew, for instance, needed help with the word “beautiful”) 
: The important thing is, children learn to express their own 


| The writer quoted above is a kindergarten graduate. And the 
feelings and ideas. 
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Thousands of kindergartners took part in the project. After one 
year, their reading ability as a group was significantly higher than the 
national norm. 

| What’ more, seven out of ten could write words, sentences, even 
stories. Skills not expected of beginning readers. 

The word spread quickly. 

By the end of last year, Writing to Read had been adopted by over 

| 1,200 schools across the country, up from 200 the year before. And 
the young alumni of Writing to Read now number more than 100,000. 
What all this could mean for education is so beautiful that, well, 
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ask Matthew Howse. = >_> = fora free brochure about Writing to Read, deve loped 
by Dr John Henry Martin, please write: IBM, DRM, 
L NI 07645 


Jept. AZ, 101 Paragon Drive, Montval: 
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omething to think about 

the next time you’re put- 

ting cheaper gas in your 
car: electricity from America’s 
100 nuclear power plants is 
one of the reasons why we're 
now enjoying greater energy 
independence and lower oil 
and gasoline prices. It sounds 
strange, but it makes sense. 


Nuclear energy vs. OPEC 


After all, nuclear energy and the 
electricity it generates are taking 
the place of foreign oil. In fact, the 
main reason we depend on foreign 


oil is because our own Oil resources 


are limited. 

Even OPEC admits that nuclear- 
generated electricity along with 
other energy sources and improved 
energy efficiency have cut the de- 
mand for OPEC oil. And the lower 
the demand, the lower the price. 


OPEC analysts conclude that 
without nuclear-generated elec- 
tricity, the world would be burn- 
ing an extra 6 million barrels of oil 
every day. 


Nuclear electricity for 
America’s security 


Clearly, using more nuclear energy 
helps us avoid the whims and 
willfulness of foreign powers and 
their oil-price roller coaster. That's 
a critical point as lower prices lure 
America back to a dangerous de- 
pendence on foreign oil. 

The international news journal 
The Economist recently wrote: 
“Only by investing heavily in nu- 
clear power today can the world 
be sure of avoiding high-cost en- 
ergy in the 1990s and beyond.” 

Fortunately, America has one- 
fourth of the world’s uranium 
supply. That's enough to fuel all 





our nuclear plants and more well 
into the next century. 


Safe energy 
for a secure future 


U.S. nuclear plants have a whole 
series of multiple backup safety 
systems to prevent accidents. And 
superthick containment buildings 
are designed to protect the public 
even if something goes wrong. It’s 
called “safety in depth.” 

Nuclear energy can keep us 
moving securely into the 21st cen- 
tury. With its help, another oil 
crisis may never happen. 

For a free booklet on energy in- 
dependence, write to the U.S. Com- 
mittee for Energy Awareness, P.O. 
Box 1537 (OG1), Ridgely, MD 21681. 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Information about energy 


America can count on 
US. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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“There Was a Triumph Here” 


Alan Garcia pulls offan impressive party election sweep 





he black bulletproof Mercedes limou- 

sine pulled up at the crowded down- 
town plaza as the final United Left rally 
before the balloting in Lima’s tight may- 
oral race was getting under way. Peering 
through the dark tinted windshield, the 
man behind the wheel discreetly—and 
expertly—gauged the size and mood of 
the crowd. Then he made a quick deci- 
sion: the candidate for mayor put up by 
his ruling center-left Popular American 
Revolutionary Alliance (A.P.R.A.) needed 
help. The limo wheeled around and head- 
ed back to the presidential palace half a 
mile away. Bucking a tradition that has 
kept Peruvian chief executives aloof from 
local elections, President Alan Garcia 
Pérez, 37, thereupon ordered micro- 
phones and a TV camera installed on a 
balcony so that he could “spontaneously” 
welcome a crowd of 50,000 A.P.R.A. sup- 
porters at the palace two nights later. 

His canny political meddling proved 
to be the turning point in an election that 
Garcia managed to transform into a refer- 
endum on his first 16 months in office. 
Such tactics paid off handsomely. Not 
only did the President's handpicked can- 
didate, an unknown named Jorge del Cas- 
tillo, win the Lima mayoralty, the second 
highest elected office in Peru. When the 
votes were counted up and down the An- 
dean nation, Garcia’s A.P.R.A. had unoffi- 
cially won in nine of Peru’s ten largest cit- 
ies, a gain of four. Combined with the 
party's control of both houses of the na- 


That Sinking Feeling 





tional legislature, the sweep placed the 
charismatic, youthful President at the ze- 
nith of his power. Said Garcia: “There 
was a popular triumph here.” 

The month-long campaign was 
marred by scattered acts of violence. 
Guerrillas of the Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path), 
the fanatical Maoist revolu- 
tionary group that has ter- 
rorized the countryside since 
1980, shot and killed an 
A.P.R.A. candidate for city 
council in Huancayo, 122 
miles east of Lima. To the 
southeast, near the city of 
Ayacucho, Sendero insur- 
gents threatened to cut off 
the fingers of campesinos 
found with stamp marks on their hands 
showing they had voted. But the anti- 
A.P.R.A. violence did not approach the 
level that it was feared would result after 
government troops killed at least 260 pris- 
oners last June during riots of Sendero in- 
mates at three prisons near Lima. 

The election results represented a vote 
of confidence for Garcia’s handling of the 
Peruvian economy. At his inauguration in 
July 1985, Garcia vowed that he would al- 
lot no more than 10% of export earnings 
for repayment of the country’s $14.2 billion 
foreign debt. The strategy led a year later 
to a cutoff of loans from the International 
Monetary Fund and the accumulation of 
$630 million in unpaid interest owed to 


The President at work 


US. banks. But it has also allowed Garcia 
to reduce inflation from 184% just before 
he took office to 59% currently and to in- 
crease wages by an average of about 7% 
over increases in living costs. Fueled by 
new consumer purchasing power, the 
economy is growing by an estimated 5.5% 
annually, its best performance in more 
than a decade. Although some U.S. lenders 
wonder whether the growth can last, most 
of the big foreign banks seem resigned to 
giving Garcia more time in the hope that 

continued economic progress 
2 will eventually permit the 
' government to start attack- 
= ing the debt problem. 

Last week’s elections ef- 
fectively shattered any pre- 
tense of unity among the op- 
position United Left coali- 
tion. Even so, Garcia took 
little pleasure in engineering 
the defeat of its leader, In- 
cumbent Lima Mayor Alfon- 
so Barrantes Lingan, a 

Marxist with whom he has nonetheless 
closely cooperated. After the election, 
Garcia made it clear that his admiration 
for Barrantes remains strong, saying noth- 
ing could break the “identity of convic- 
tions” they share. Political observers in 
Lima do not rule out the possibility that the 
pragmatic Barrantes, who ran unsuccess- 
fully against Garcia for the presidency last 
year, might even drift toward A.P.R.A. 
Having lost twice to Garcia, who under the 
current constitution will not be allowed to 
succeed himself when his term of office ex- 
pires in 1990, Barrantes just may decide 
that A.P.R.A. victories have become a Peru- 
vian political habit. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Lima 


AL a pair of shadowy figures slipped into a 
whaling station north of Reykjavik, Iceland, 


. and set about systematically destroying its com- 
puters with sledgehammers and dousing factory 
records with acid. Before dawn, in Reykjavik har- 
bor, the saboteurs opened the sea cocks of two of 
the nation’s four whaling ships. Little more than 
half an hour later, the vessels sank. 

Although no one was hurt, last week’s raid was 
one of the most dramatic attacks on the whaling 
industry in years. In one sweep it devastated Ice- 
landic whalers and focused attention on the Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society, a militant inter- 
national environmental group headed by Rene- 
gade Paul Watson, a Canadian. Sea Shepherd, 
which quickly took responsibility for the action, 
claims that Iceland is illegally killing whales for 
commercial use. Indeed, the International Whal- 
ing Commission has issued a ban on commercial 
whaling through 1990, but it permits the killing of 
whales for scientific purposes. The Iceland gov- 
ernment insists that taking 120 whales this year 
for research is vital to its fishing industry. Most 
environmentalists, though critical of Iceland’s 
stand, distanced themselves from Sea Shepherd's 
violent tactics. 5 
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Public. 


Unionmutual is history. 

138 years of work, commitment 
and success as a mutual life insur- 
ance company. 

But we took a long, hard look 
at ourselves, our market, our 
tomorrow. We saw a need. And an 
Opportunity. 

A need for new capital, strength 
and growth. 

An opportunity for new ideas, 
people and products. 

All the better to provide more 
people with income protection 
against death, disability, illness or 
retirement. 

Thats why we decided there 
was only one way to think. Ahead. 

And the best way to go. Public. 


» UNUM. 
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Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov: 1890-1986 _ 


W ith his neatly trimmed mustache, 
pursed lips and pince-nez specta- 
cles, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov 
seemed the embodiment of “the best filing 
clerk in Russia,” as Revolutionary Leader 
Viadimir Lenin once called him. But his 
bland appearance, which led one British 
diplomat to compare him to a “refrigera- 
tor when the lights have gone out,”” was 
deceptive. In a political and diplomatic 
career that spanned the first four decades 
of Soviet history, Molotov earned the so- 
briquets “Old Stone Bot- 
tom” and “Mr. Iron Pants” 
from those who witnessed 
his legendary staying pow- 
er at the negotiating table. 
Before his death at age 96, 
the loyal lieutenant and 
unquestioning henchman 
of Joseph Stalin had man- 
aged to hold out long 
enough to enjoy a bitter- 
sweet official rehabilita- 
tion in 1984 as one of the 
last survivors of the band 
of revolutionaries who cre- 
ated the world’s first Com- 
munist state 

A central figure in an 
era of war and mass ter- 
ror, Molotov proved an 
embarrassment to Soviet 
leaders who were trying to 
forget the terror of the Sta- 
linist years. Indeed, the 
first acknowledgment of 
Molotov’s death on Nov. 8 
came early last week from 
the Council of Ministers in 


shocking news to his countrymen in a ra- 
dio broadcast. 

Molotov’s name was actually a pseud- 
onym derived from the Russian word 
molot (hammer). He was born on March 9, 
1890, into the Scriabin family, shopkeep- 
ers in the provincial town of Kukarka, 
northeast of Moscow (in what is now the 
Kirov region), a way station on the long 
road to Siberia. Young Scriabin chose the 
nom de guerre Molotov when he entered 
the revolutionary underground. While still 





ta as | 


The Foreign Minister, in fedora, standing behind Stalin at Yalta, 1945 


Given the portfolio of Foreign Minis- 
ter in 1939, Molotov negotiated and signed 
the Soviet-German Nonaggression Pact, 
which prepared the way for the invasion of 
Poland and the beginning of World War 
II. He was the only Soviet leader to shake 
Hitler’s hand. After the Nazi juggernaut 
turned against the Soviet Union two years 
later, Molotov served as the Kremlin’s liai- 
son with the Allied forces in the war 
against Germany. When Molotov traveled 
to the US. in 1942 to conduct negotiations 
under the Lend-Lease agreement, he 
spent nervous nights as a guest at the | 
White House, bringing his own sausage, 
black bread and a pistol. He was also pre- 
sent at Allied conferences in Tehran, 
Yalta and Potsdam that shaped postwar 
Europe. 

When his Jewish wife 
Polina Zhemchuzhina 
came under suspicion in 
the 1948-49 campaign 
against “rootless cosmo- 
politans,’’ Molotov pas- 
sively accepted her arrest 
and banishment, explain- 
ing later that it had been a 
matter of ‘‘party disci- 
pline.” Toward the end of 
his life, Stalin grew con- 
vinced that Molotov had 
been recruited as an “agent 
of American imperialism.” 
But he was spared when 
Stalin died before taking 
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any action. After Khru- 
shchev had consolidated 
his power, he banished | 


Molotov from the Krem- 
lin’s inner circle in 1957, 
for plotting against the 
party, and posted him to 
Mongolia as ambassador. 
In 1961 Molotov served 
briefly as Soviet represen- 





a tersely worded an- 
nouncement (which was 
apparently delayed so it would not coin- 
cide with the 69th anniversary of the Bol- 
| shevik Revolution), noting that Molotov 
had died of a “lengthy and grave illness.” 
The man who had lived in almost total 
obscurity since his expulsion from the 
Communist Party in 1962 was laid to rest 
in Moscow's Novodevichy Cemetery, not 
far from the grave of the Kremlin leader 
who ousted him, Nikita Khrushchev. 
Molotov’s name became associated 
around the world with the explosive 
“cocktail” made by stuffing rags into 
| gasoline-filled bottles. Finnish partisans 
ironically named the weapon for the 
Soviet Foreign Minister and used it with 
devastating effect against Soviet tanks 
during the winter war of 1939-40. The 
Molotov cocktail gained further notoriety 
a year later, when ill-equipped Soviet 
troops were forced to deploy the make- 
shift fire bombs against advancing Ger- 
man armor. After the Nazi invasion be- 
gan, it was Molotov, not the stunned and 
demoralized Stalin, who announced the 








The party's perfect tool, the nearest thing known toa human machine. 


a student in a czarist secondary school, he 
joined in the abortive 1905 revolution. Mo- 
lotov helped start up the Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda and wasan organizer of 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 


arty Strategist Leon Trotsky once dis- 

missed him as “mediocrity incarnate,” 
but the plodding and diligent Molotov was 
shrewd enough to ally himself with Stalin 
in the power struggle that followed the 
death of Lenin in 1924. A member of the 
Politburo, he became nominal head of the 
Soviet government in 1930 and held the job 
until 1941, when Stalin assumed the post. 
During his tenure, Molotov unflinchingly 
carried out the heavy industrialization 
drive and brutal collectivization of farming 
decreed by the Kremlin and countersigned 
many of the orders that sent millions to 
their deaths in prisons and labor camps. 
Molotov, said Kremlinologist George Ken- 
nan, was “the perfect tool of his master and 
of the party, the nearest thing known to a 
human machine.” 
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tative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 
An unrepentant Stalinist, he was stripped 
of party membership the following year, 
and his name was removed from countless 
towns and buildings across the country 
Molotov disappeared from public view 
into the solitude of his official dacha in 
the elite Moscow suburb of Zhukovka. 
The old Bolshevik was never com- 
pletely disgraced and was even reinstated 
in the party-membership rolls at the age | 
of 94 while Konstantin Chernenko was in 
power. In an unusual portrait published 
last July in a Moscow English-language 
weekly, Molotov was depicted as a sup- 
porter of the reforms introduced by Com- 
munist Party Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
“IT am inspired by the changes currently 
taking place in our life,” he said. “It is a 
pity that my age and health prevent me 
from taking an active part in it.” For 
those who had felt the blows of Stalin’s 
hammer, Molotov’s declining years of cul- 
tivating the rose garden at his dacha were 
surely the better ones. — By John Kohan. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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Chilly welcome: Botha and wife 


Mystery of the 
Vanishing Man 


“Mordechai Vanunu is under 
lawful detention in Israel.” 
With that, the Jerusalem gov- 
| ernment last week cleared up 
some of the mystery surround- 
ing the nuclear technician who 
turned Israeli atomic secrets 
over to a London newspaper 
and then vanished. But the 
question remained: How had 
the Israelis managed to get 
their hands on him? 

Vanunu, 32, was last seen 
in London on Sept. 30 after 
giving the London Sunday 
Times information that alleg- 
edly proved Israel has opera- 
tional atomic weapons. Senior 
Israeli officials, anxious to 
quash reports that Vanunu had 
been kidnaped on British soil, 
insisted he had left the country 
“of his own volition.” Said 





mir: “We did nothing that 
could be considered a violation 
of British law.” If convicted of 
violating Israel's Official Se- 
crets Act, Vanunu could be 
sentenced to 30 years in prison. 





DIPLOMACY 


A Hard-Nose 
Gets Snubbed 


It was a harsh enough insult. 
When South African State 
President P.W. Botha paid a 
“private visit” to France last 








Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- | 
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Hot book: Danny and '68 photo 


| week, he was greeted at Orly 
Airport not by Premier 
Jacques Chirac, as diplomatic 
practice would normally dic- 
tate, but by the Foreign Minis- 
try’s chief of protocol. Chirac 
explained the snub by saying 
that any contact with Botha 
“would be considered a breach 
of solidarity with our African 
friends.” 

Botha was in France to 
dedicate a museum to the 
South African dead in the two 
World Wars, but even those 
ceremonies were skipped by 
the French Secretary of State 
for Veterans. If French offi- 
cialdom seemed intent on ig- 
noring Botha, others were not. 
In Paris, three bombs exploded 
at the headquarters of compa- 
nies with links to South Africa 
No one was hurt. The terrorist 
group Action Directe took re- 
sponsibility for the blasts. 





Pining Away 
For Past Glory 


In 1968 they called him Danny 
the Red—a tribute both to 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit’s hair and 
to his ideology. Today Cohn- 
Bendit, 41, the onetime leader 
| of a student revolt that shook 
| France to its foundations, is a 
member of the West German 
Green Party and an author. 
His latest project: We So Loved 
the Revolution, a coffee-table 
book that takes a backward 
look at himself and other 
young European and Ameri- 
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| can radicals of the 1960s. The 


book is full of pictures and in- 
terviews with the likes of Yip- 
pie Turned Yuppie Jerry Ru- 
bin, now an entrepreneur. 
Since its September publica- 
tion in France, the book has 
sold 30,000 copies and made 
the best-seller lists. It is being 
translated into English, Span- 
ish, German and Portuguese 
and is the basis of a current 
four-part French TV series. 

Why should revolutionary 
nostalgia sell so well these 
days? Says his publisher: 
“Danny is an easy symbol of 
his generation because he did 
not renounce his ideals.”’ 


Season of 
Discontent 


After a relatively calm sum- 
mer, the mood of Haiti is turn- 
ing sour again. Violent anti- 
government protests have 
erupted over widespread un- 
employment, human rights 
abuses and, ominously, the 


| founding ofa political party by 





followers of the deposed Duva- 
liers. Adding to the turmoil, 
Haitians last week recoiled 
from a more immediate trage- 
dy: an overcrowded ferry sank 
on the way to the island of La 
Gonave, with an estimated 180 
passengers lost. 

A day later Chief of State 
Lieut. General Henri Namphy 
made an emotional bid to re- 
store confidence in the Port- 


| au-Prince government. “I have 
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lived in my flesh your anguish 
over the possible return of the 
old system,” he declared. Coin- 
cidentally, the fledgling Duva- 
lierist party was disbanded. To 
further counter discontent 
with the sluggish pace of 
change, Namphy will travel to 
Miami to seek badly needed 
investment at the annual Ca- 
ribbean Conference this week. 


DRUGS 


Calling All 
Mongooses 


Right now the idea is just a 
gleam in the eyes of U‘S. offi- 
cials in Sri Lanka. But if they 
have their way, the snake- 
devouring mongoose, celebrat- 
ed in the 1894 Kipling classic 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, may eventu- 
ally replace the German shep- 
herd as the drug sniffer of 
choice at some international 
airports. The U.S. embassy in 


| Colombo is so intrigued with 
| the idea that it has asked the 


State Department for $10,000 
to fund a mongoose training 
school at the Colombo zoo. 

It seems that the tropics 
do not agree with dogs, who 
get so tired in the heat that 
they spend too much time rest- 
ing. Mongooses have no such 
problem and are said to have 
good noses. Moreover, they are 
less likely to offend sensibil- 
ities in Muslim countries, 
where dogs, especially those 
nuzzling around in passengers’ 
luggage, are considered 


| unclean 
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AIDS and the Surgeon General add a new urgency to an old debate 


t took only a single paragraph (four | 
sentences, 91 words) to change the | 
course of an ancient debate. “There is 
now no doubt,” said Surgeon General 
C. Everett Koop in his grim report on 
AIDS last month, “that we need sex educa- 
tion in schools and that it must include in- 
formation on heterosexual and homosex- 
ual relationships.” With characteristic 


| bluntness, Koop made it clear that he was 


talking about graphic instruction starting 
“at the lowest grade possible,” which he 
later identified as Grade 3. Because of the 
“deadly health hazard,” he said later, “we 
have to be as explicit as necessary to get 
the message across. You can’t talk of the 
dangers of snake poisoning and not men- 
tion snakes.” 

Some people would clearly prefer not 
to talk about poison at all. Sex educators 
face a powerful array of detractors and 
doubters: Fundamentalist and Roman 
Catholic leaders, antiabortionists, oppo- 
nents of the gay lobby, psychologists wor- 
rying about the impact of AIDS messages 
on the young, blacks who consider sex 





education racist, and even a few capital- 
ists who think that school clinics offering 
birth-control information should be 
turned over to private enterprise. 

But Koop’s speech has thrown the 
naysayers on the defensive and in- 
creased the odds that comprehensive 
sex education will at last overcome its 
critics. For years, surveys have shown 
that about 80% of Americans favor sex 
education in the public schools. In the 
wake of Koop’s dramatic report, a poll 
for TIME by Yankelovich, Clancy, Shul- 


man found that instruction is now fa- | 


vored by 86%, perhaps the highest num- 
ber ever; 89% want such courses for 
children age 12 to deal with birth-con- 
trol information, and about three-quar- 
ters say homosexuality and abortion 
should be included in the curriculum 
(see box). “AIDS will definitely change 
the nature of sex edu- _ s— 
F ,™® 

cation as we know 
it,’ said Harvey Fine- & J) 
berg, dean of the Har- ee 


Wenn 


vard School of Public Health. “It will lead 
to more open, explicit discussions about 
condoms and other strategies for safe 
sex.’ Though some people will be 
shocked, he said, “we are at a point where 
sex education is no longer a matter of 
morals—it’s a matter of life and death.” 

For opponents of sex ed, that is pre- 
cisely the problem: the recommendation 
to students that they use condoms as an 
anti-AIDS measure helps erode moral op- 
position to premarital sex and contracep- 
tion, just as the impartial listing of “op- 
tions’’ such as homosexuality and 
abortion undermines other traditional 
teachings. Critics of abortion fear that its 
mention in classes will make it seem like 
an easy solution to an offhand mistake. 
“The way sex education is taught in the 
schools encourages experimentation,” 
says Right-Wing Crusad- 
er Phyllis Schlafly. “It’s 
the cause of promiscuity 
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and destroys the natural modesty of girls.” 
Since President Reagan and Koop 
have strongly opposed sex education in the 
past, the Surgeon General's report was par- 
ticularly galling to conservatives. So was 
the spectacle of Koop’s virtually writing off 
the family as a reliable source of sexual 
guidance. Though he insisted that parents 
stay involved, he said, “Most parents are so 
embarrassed and reluctant, you can’t count 
on getting the message across at home.” 
Most Americans seem to agree: the TIME 
poll showed that 69% believe parents are 
not doing as much as they should to edu- 
cate their youngsters about sex. 
Politically, Koop’s statements last 
month came one step ahead of an AIDS 
study that might have proved embarrass- 
ing to the Administration: a National 
Academy of Sciences report warned that 
the AIDS epidemic “could become a catas- 
trophe” without strong White House lead- 
ership and a campaign of education and 
research that would probably cost $2 bil- 
lion by 1990. Whether Koop’s motive was 
political or not, his report plunged the na- 
tion into a thicket of legal and moral ques- 
tions. Is it unwise to tell third-graders 
about anal sex and the connection be- 
tween sex, AIDS and death? Is it the prop- 
er function of a public school to push ei- 
ther abstinence or birth control? Is value- 
free sex education possible, and if not, 


whose values will be 
OB) taught? 











Sex education has been a program 
searching for a consensus since it arrived 
in the schools at the turn of the century, 
the brainchild of stern progressive-era re- 
formers, mostly doctors and other upper- 
crust male professionals. The idea, the 
only idea, was to enforce sexual restraint. 
Reformers believed that enlightened 
mass education could help banish venere- 
al disease, prostitution, masturbation and 
sex outside marriage. The notion of “sci- 
entific” sex education arose as a way of 
deflecting the curious from actual sexual 
behavior. Instruction, said a 1912 com- 
mittee, “should aim to keep sex con- 
sciousness and sex emotions at the mini- 
mum.” Then, as now, there were heavy 
implications that parents, particularly im- 
poverished ones, could not be counted on 
to teach restraint to the young. 

A take some kind of sex-education 

course. As for national figures, no 
one knows for sure: sex education is strict- 
ly a local matter, varying widely from one 
community to the next, and few accurate 
statistics are kept. Only Maryland, New 
Jersey and Washington, D.C., require the 
subject in all schools. 

In a number of schools, sex education 
turns out to be nothing more than a brief 
bout with a safely biological “swimming 
sperm and Fallopian tube” course that 

has put students to sleep for generations. 

Or, hardly more energizing, it may be 

a three-hour course taught by 

a gym teacher, followed by a 

display of condoms or foam 

brought along by a 
speaker from Planned 
Parenthood. In Kan- 
sas, the curriculums 


bout 80% of public-school chil- 
dren in major US. cities now 














for phys ed, drivers’ ed and sex ed are all 
overseen by the same state board of edu- 
cation Official. “No matter what is written 
in the curriculum, there is not much going 
on out there,” says Mary Lee Tatum, a 
sex-education consultant. “Under 15% of 
US. children get really good sex educa- 
tion. We are only beginning to institute 
adequate programs.” 

Many communities, of course, have 
outstanding programs, including Arling- 
ton, Va., Baltimore, and Irvington, N_J. 
Teaching can be impressively broad, run- 
ning from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade and based on developmental psy- 
chology, emphasizing assertiveness train- 
ing, the mechanics of decision making 
and assigned essays on topics like sex in 
the media. 

At PS. 42 on New York City’s Lower 
East Side, Principal Anthony Barry takes 
the formal sex-ed curriculum “with a 
grain of salt”: teaching the children of 
fairly conservative parents, most of them 
Chinese American and Hispanic, means 
playing things by ear. Says he: “We want 
parents to know that we're not undermin- 
ing what they are trying to do.” 

One technique at the school is to raise 
animals in the classroom. When they mate, 
the children understand that they produce 
babies of the same species—a smooth in- 
troduction to sex education known to every 
farm child. Nurse Mary Tang teaches 
anatomy to fifth- and sixth-graders and 
answers explicit questions, but she does not 
bring up subjects like abortion and birth 
control. That is the only formal part of the 
instruction; most of the rest of the sex-ed 
time is spent in rap sessions, fielding ques- 
tions about sex and trying to build personal 
responsibility. 

Good or bad, adequate or not, is some 
better than none? Does sex education 
work? So far, studies on the 
subject have been frag- 
mentary, unconvincing or 
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Teacher Gloria Robbins talks about pregnancy and birth to her fifth-grade class at Whittier Elementary School in Boulder 


massively inconclusive. A six-volume 
1984 analysis by Mathtech Inc. of nine 
programs around the country came to the 
deflating conclusion after a seven-year in- 
vestigation that sex-ed courses had almost 
no effect on contraceptive use, views 
about premarital sex, or such social skills 
as assertiveness and self-understanding 

| The only significant changes in behavior 
and attitude came in the two programs 
with strong backing from parents and the 
local community. And the only increased 
use of birth control came when the sex-ed 
program was combined with ready access 
toa health clinic. The study offered a nug- 
get of hope to conservative parents: grad- 
uates of sex-ed programs were less per- 

| missive about premarital sex than control 
groups. 

After studying 3,600 students at six 
high schools in Indiana, Texas and Mis- 
sissippi, the Center for Population 
Options found little discernible impact. 
“Formal sex education appears to have 
no consistent effect on the subsequent 
probability that a teenager will begin to 
have intercourse, neither postponing it 
nor hastening it,” said Douglas Kirby, 

| the head researcher. “Typically, students 
who take sex-education courses report 
more tolerant attitudes toward the sexual 
behavior of others but little change in 
the values that govern their own personal 
behavior.” 

The Surgeon General's intervention 
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brought new doubts about sex education. 
Some critics who spoke out reacted angri- 
ly at the prospect of explicit teaching 
about homosexuality and anal sex. 
“Where do we draw the line?” roared Jo- 
seph Casper, an outspoken member of the 
elected Boston school committee. “The 
gay community would love to come in and 
say theirs is an alternative life-style that’s 
really O.K. But then what’s next? Do we 
bring in people who want to talk about 
safe bondage too? Chimps making it with 
chickens? It’s insane.” A few people | 





Koop: a plain-speaking Surgeon General 
Make sure to mention the snakes 





talked as if AIDS were ushering in a new 
puritan era in which sex-ed courses would 
be used as a bully pulpit for abstinence 
“As awful as it sounds, AIDS is almost a 
blessing in disguise,” said Mary Ann 
Briggs, a health teacher at Fairview High 
School in Boulder. “Many kids are very 
scared by AIDS, and it makes it easier to 
say, ‘Do you really want to get involved 
with sex?’ ” 

Some proponents of sex education 
had reservations about Koop’s report 
Stanford Education Professor Michael 
Kirst said schools are overburdened 
enough without becoming the official 
problem-solving arena for the nation’s sex 
problems. Said Kirst: “Every time schools 
take on value-laden topics, they end up 
losing overall public support. It’s a no-win 
ball game.” The national president of 
Planned Parenthood, Faye Wattleton of 
New York City, offered Koop only cold 
praise. Reason: she wants upbeat instruc- 
tion, not just education “within the con- 
text of preventing a deadly disease.” 

By far Koop’s most explosive proposal 
is the idea of teaching eight-year-olds 
about AIDS. Only 23% of those surveyed in 
the TIME poll agreed with the suggestion 
Most professional educators seem op- 
posed. “If you brought up anal sex to 
third-graders, they would be in a state of 
shock,” said Marilyn Huriwitz, a health 
teacher at South Boston High School. 


“How are you going to talk to kids that 
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age about anal sex?” asks Al Wardell, a 
Chicago high school teacher and a gay ac- 
tivist. “I guess that’s my teacher’s prud- 
ishness.” Young children’s brains cannot 
assimilate such information, warns Wil- 
liam Chambers, director of pediatric psy- 
chiatry at Manhattan’s Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. “For them, anal 
sex is going to the bathroom.” 

A few experts believe the Surgeon 
General’s suggestion makes sense. Ob- 
serves Harold Harris, a child psychiatrist 
at Duke Medical Center: “At four or five, 
they're playing doctor games. Sexuality is 
what that’s all about. We should bring it 
out of the closet and talk about it in school 
and home.” It would not be necessary to 
give third-graders the full hair-raising 
message, Only a few basics. Child Psychol- 
ogist Lee Salk would not favor including 
the subject as part of sex education, but he 
thinks that AIDS could be explained as a 
disease if care is taken to avoid raising un- 
due fear. He would describe anal sex as 
well as drug use. “One of the ways grown- 
ups protect themselves is to avoid doing 
these things,” he would continue. But, he 
points out, “notice I am avoiding alarm- 
ing language and not saying, ‘If you do 
this, you'll be dead in no time.’ ” 

Pragmatically, Koop might be well 
advised to abandon campaigning for vivid 
AIDS instruction in the third grade. The 
delay of a couple of years would not great- 
ly undermine his overall goal. But the 
largest problem entwined in sex-ed 
courses cannot be so easily evaded or re- 
solved. The subject is impossible to teach 
without plunging into the question of val- 
ues. Many educators assert that curricu- 
lums can be made value free, a dubious 
idea at best. 

The difficulties of remaining value 
free show up clearly in an 18-minute 
anti-AIDS videotape prepared for the 
New York City school system and pur- 
chased by groups in 35 states. The nar- 
rator is the young movie actress Rae 
Dawn Chong. She discusses the two 
riskiest behaviors involved in AIDS, 


unambiguously advising 
a” 





viewers to avoid intrave- 
nous drug use but shying 
away from a similar 
warning on anal sex. In- 
stead, she suggests use of 
condoms for vaginal and 
anal intercourse and adds 
offhandedly, “If you 
decide not to have sex, 
| that’s O.K. too.” 
The videotape is ear- 
nestly intent on deflecting 
| criticism of homosexuals 
for spreading AIDS. In 
the tape’s one emotional 
scene, the brother of an 
AIDS victim says, “If I 
ever hear anyone talking 
about how gays are to 
blame for AIDS ... I 
swear to God, I’m gonna 
punch ‘em in the head!” 
New York City is still de- 
bating whether to accept 

















the tape. Board of Education President 
Robert Wagner Jr. has criticized it for 
not clearly opposing adolescent sex and 
drug use, but he has not directly object- 
ed to its gingerliness about homosexual- 
ity and anal sex. 


agner and Schools Chancellor 

Nathan Quinones must deal 

with a minefield of conflicting 

views. The city’s sex-education 
curriculum is described as “value neutral” 
but, like many other school systems’ 
courses, is actually based on a generalized 
secular ethic of caring and respect for oth- 
ers. Parents dissatisfied with the version of 
the city curriculum served up in their dis- 
trict can pull their children out of particu- 
lar classes by informing the principal. The 
program is sometimes popular, as it is at 
PS. 42, but the effort to accommodate ev- 
eryone is unacceptable to many. Last 
month the board of education mandated 
sex education for the remaining eleven 
school districts without it. Last week 250 
protesters showed up at city hall to object. 
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DuSable clinic's Loulse McCurry examining Paulette Camp 
“If the clinics are so good, why don't they put them in white areas?” 
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Mary Cummins, head of School 
Board 24 in Queens, threatens to fight the 
imposed course plans in court. She com- 
plains that chastity is not taught as a val- 
ue and homosexuality is depicted as an 
“acceptable alternative life-style.” Her 
board, she said, supports the concept of 
sex education but not a curriculum that 
“violates social values and moral princi- 
ples without consideration of our views 
and values.’ Deriding the idea of value- 
free instruction, Cummins says, “I defy 
anyone to teach it, including myself, 
without getting his own moral values 
across. I know, if I were teaching it, I'd 
stress morality.” 

Education Secretary William Bennett 
supports that kind of concern. His fear, he 
told a New York City audience last 
month, is that instead of a clear ethic of 
right and wrong, sex-ed students are fre- 
quently exposed to a hodgepodge of “feel- 
good philosophy.” Bennett accepts sex 
education “provided that people do not 
try to make it value free.” He would re- 
quire instruction to include a message on 
abstinence. “Such courses should take 
place only if the community wants them 
and the parents are involved and know 
what is going to be taught.” 

One group has confronted value-free 
teaching by devising and marketing a 
model curriculum that states traditional 
conservative values throughout. Teen-Aid 
Inc., with headquarters in Spokane and 25 
affiliates in the U.S. and Canada, urges 
youngsters to “resist the tide” of a sex-satu- 
rated culture. The program tries to sharpen 
the “refusal skills” of students and sends 
summaries of lessons home to parents. Stu- 
dents are told to be careful about what 
clothes they wear on dates, and not to 
drink or take drugs while on a date. 

The feistiest combatants are fighting | 
against not school curriculums but school 
clinics. These health facilities are at- 
tached to or near public schools around 
the country, and they are spreading rapid- 
ly. Most are funded with a mix of public 
and private money. All offer across-the- 
board medical care. Some 
28% dispense contracep- 
tives, 52% prescribe them, 
and the rest make referrals 
to family-planning agen- 
cies. So far there are 72, 
mostly in poor neighbor- 
hoods of big cities. A 
hundred more are in the 
works. 

The Roman Catholic 
Church, which on the 
whole has reacted mildly 
to the growing clamor for 
more sex education, has 
been anything but docile 
about the clinics’ birth- 
control services. Two 
weeks ago Archbishop 
Roger Mahony of Los An- 
geles issued a heated pasto- 
ral letter calling for “all 
those who value the family 
and have hope for the fu- 
ture of our children” to join 
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him in vigorous protest against a proposal 
to establish three school-based clinics. In 
Boston, Bernard Cardinal Law de- 
nounced four proposed health clinics that 
would provide contraceptives in junior 
and senior high schools. In an 86-page at- 
tack, the archdiocese challenged the con- 
stitutionality of school clinics and argued 
that contraceptives increase the amount 
of teen sex by eroding “cautions and re- 
luctance.” Replied Nancy Drooker of 
Massachusetts’ Planned Parenthood: 


over a year before they get contraception, 
so you can hardly say birth control was 
the cause.” 

A few black leaders in Boston and 
New York City have denounced the clin- 
ics as racist. In Chicago, 13 black clergy- 
men are suing to block distribution of con- 
traceptives at the DuSable High School 
clinic. Says the Rev. Hiram Crawford: “If 
these clinics are so good for black kids, 
| why don’t they put them in white areas? 

It’s a form of genocide. Why do they so 
readily recommend abortion?” 

The conservative belief is that such 
clinics lead students to be more promiscu- 
ous, but clearly established facts are diffi- 
cult to come by. In St. Paul, records show 
that birth rates fell 40% in schools with 

| clinics, though Health Supervisor Wanda 
Miller was hesitant to claim full credit for 
the clinics. Of the adolescent mothers 
who used the services, 80% stayed in 
school, and repeat pregnancies were al- 








“Most teenagers are sexually active for | 








Teen-Aid’s Nancy Roach in Burbank, Wash. 


most nonexistent. Follow-ups are impor- 
tant, says Miller, because teens are “rot- 
ten contraceptors.” 

Other clinics report lower birth rates 
among those counseled or treated. And a 


| survey of two inner-city schools, released 
| this year by a team headed by Laurie 


Schwab Zabin of Johns Hopkins’ School 
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of Public Health, reported that sexually 
inactive high school students who used 
the clinic postponed their first sexual en- 
counter about seven months, to age 16.2 
instead of the 15.7 that otherwise was 
typical. Zabin’s study is one of the most 
frequently cited by activists who support 
sex education and school clinics. In the 
first two-plus years of the study, the preg- 
nancy rate fell 30% among teenagers who 
had access to birth-control supplies at a 
clinic near their school, while the preg- 
nancy rate rose 57% among a control 
group. 

But conservatives have their own fa- 
vorite research, described by one of the 
authors in the Wall Street Journal but not 
yet generally available: two studies by 
Utah researchers named Stan Weed and 
Joseph Olsen. Their major finding is that 
during a period when the number of teens 
using family-planning clinics rose from 
300,000 to 1.5 million, the teen pregnancy 
rate actually increased 19%. Births were 
down, they said, but only because of abor- 
tion. “Apparently the programs are more 
effective at convincing teens to avoid 
birth than to avoid pregnancy,” Weed 
wrote in the Journal. The point: teens 
tend to get pregnant not because of lack of 
information or birth-control devices but 
because of social and psychological fac- 
tors, including low self-esteem, impulsive- 
ness and a bleak economic future. In re- 
sponse, the Alan Guttmacher Institute 
charged that the Journal piece contained 
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How the Public Feels 


Adults do not think they are doing a very good job of 
teaching their children about the facts of life: 69% of 1,015 
Americans polled for TIME last week by Yankelovich, Clancy, 
Shulman‘ said parents are not doing as much as they should to 





What to teach—and when 

Eighty-six percent of the respondents agree that sex-education 
courses should be taught in school, and 83% agree with the 
Surgeon General’s recommendation that schools should teach 
children about arps. Only 23% agree with the Surgeon 
General’s recommendation to teach children about Arps as 
early as age 8; even fewer people (17%) think sex-education 
courses should be offered to 8-year-olds. However, large 
majorities support the idea of giving older children specifics 





about sex. 

Should sex-education courses teach 

12-year-olds about: Yes 
The dangers of arps 95% 
Sexually transmitted diseases 93% 
Birth control 89% 
Premarital sex 78% 





educate their children about sex; 39% of the parents who were 
polled admit they have had “frank and open” discussions about 
sex with their teenagers only a few times or not at all. Those 
questioned overwhelmingly support sex-education courses in 
school, and 47% of them said they wished they had been better 
informed about sex when they were teenagers. Some of the 
poll's other findings: 





How men and women have sexual intercourse 76% 
Homosexuality 76% 
Abortion 72% 
Practices such as oral and anal sex 40% 


(Other respondents answered “No” or “Not sure”) 


Teaching morality 

If most people want schools to teach children about sex, they 
also want teachers to be preachers. Seventy percent say sex- 
education programs should try to teach moral values—what 
students should or should not do sexually; moreover, 58% do 
not think it is possible to teach sex-related issues without 
discussing moral values. 


*The survey was conducted by telephone Nov, 10 to 12 among Americans 18 years or older. 
The potential sampling error is plus or minus 3% for the entire population. Among the smaller 
group of 150 parents, the potential error is larger. 
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“numerous inaccuracies.” The number of 
adolescent pregnancies has decreased for 
the past three years on record, 1980-83, 
said the institute, and the pregnancy rate 
has declined as well. 
Another study tends to back the Weed- 
| Olsen view. Deborah Anne Dawson, as a 
doctoral student at Johns Hopkins, found 
that two-thirds of girls between 15 and 19 
have had some instruction about birth con- 
trol and pregnancy, with only 16% lacking 
any such education at all. Her conclusion: 
teaching about birth control and pregnan- 
cy has no significant effect on the pregnan- 
cy rate among teens, presumably because 
teenagers are more emotional than ratio- 
nal about sex and its risks. Says Boston’s 
| Huriwitz: “Adolescent sex is spontaneous, 
based on passion and the moment, not 
thought and reason. They don’t worry 
about AIDS because they think it will never 
happen to them, no matter what we tell 
them. And I don’t know how we change 
that.” 





Learning to say no: a mock pase whille driving an imaginary car in a Colorado high school class 


few programs incorporating 
discussions of AIDS were already 
under way before Koop’s report. 
Last spring, after a student and 
staff member in two public schools were 
diagnosed as having AIDS, Boston pre- 
pared a 28-minute AIDS videotape filled 
with medical facts but also polite circum- 
locutions, including the message that 
AIDS spreads through blood and semen 
and “intimate sexual contact.” For Bos- 





ton, that was a shift. “Look, ten years ago, 
you couldn’t even mention intimate sexu- 
al contact in this town,” says Michael 
Grady, medical director for the Boston 
public schools. Grady’s defense of the 
vagueness: “We'd rather do a little educa- 
tion than none at all.” This fall Greater 
Miami began offering comprehensive 
AIDS information as part of its sex-educa- 
tion program. AIDS is mentioned briefly 
to seventh-graders as one of many sexual- 
ly transmitted diseases. Tenth-graders get 


a more thoroughgoing five hours focused 
on it. Parents are mostly pleased. 

In Omaha, where a beleaguered com- 
mittee is now cautiously preparing the 
city’s first sex-ed program, there is still 
controversy about whether to teach the 
subject at all. In such an atmosphere, 
school officials tend to talk a lot about the 
family and the bracing wonders of absti- 
nence. School Superintendent Norbert 
Schuerman has called for “educational 
experiences that do not violate the social 











Should sex-education courses: Yes No 
Teach students that sex at too early 


an age is harmful 79% 15% 
Urge students not to have sexual 

intercourse 67% 25% 
Urge students to practice birth 

control when having casual sex 84% 11% 
Tell students that abortion is an 

option when pregnancy occurs 56% 35% 
Tell students that abortion is 

immoral 44% 44% 
Tell students that homosexuality is 

just an alternative sexual activity 24% 64% 
Tell students that homosexuality is 

immoral 56% 36% 


Only 24% think sex education would make students more likely 
to engage in sex at an earlier age. (Opponents of sex education 
disagree: 49% think the courses would make students more 
likely to experiment with sex.) Most people (78%) think sexually 
active youngsters would be more likely to practice birth control 
if they had some sex education. People also say schools should 
provide students with birth-control information—but not with 
contraceptives. 


Yes No 
Should school health clinics make 
birth-control information 
available? 84% 12% 
Should school health clinics 
provide students with 
contraceptives? 36% 53% 





Catholics and Protestants tend to agree on these issues: 83% of 
Catholics and 84% of Protestants think sex-education courses 
should urge students to practice birth control when having 
casual sex; 51% of Catholics and 57% of Protestants say abor- 
tion should be presented as an alternative when pregnancy 
occurs. 


Parents and children 

Many adults feel their own sexual education was inadequate: 
73% say they were “only somewhat informed” or “poorly 
informed” about sex when they were teenagers. Women feel 
this way more often than men: 52% of the women (and 40% of 
the men) wish they had been better informed about sex as 
teenagers; 32% of the women said they knew nothing at all 
about birth control when they became sexually active. Only 9% 
of men and women say they learned about sex from sex- 
education courses. Forty percent say they got much of their 
information from friends; 23% learned from their parents. 
While more than half of the parents polled say they have 
discussed sexual matters with their teenage children, few have 
talked about the birds and bees with preteens. When parents do 
tell youngsters about sex, the job often falls to Mother. 


Have you ever told your 8- to 12- 

year-old children: Mothers Fathers 
Yes Yes 

About the dangers of Arps 48% 42% 

About homosexuality 37% 35% 

About abortion 36% 25% 

How men and women have 

intercourse 34% 21% 

About birth control 26% 17% 
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their children,” says Ron Mo- 








How Much Do They Know? 


“There’s nothing they're not aware of but a lot they don’t know,” muses New 
York City Assistant Principal Herbert Silkowitz. What was true a generation ago is 
true today: children know both too much and not enough about sex. Now it’s just 
more of the same, at a younger age, with misinformation running wild. 

This is hardly a surprise, considering where children get their concepts about 
sex. Three-fifths of teenagers pick them up from friends or “on their own,” accord- 
ing to a 1985 Planned Parenthood poll, while only a third get their information 
from parents or school. Pornography is part of the on-their-own category, with the 
soft-core pages of Penthouse sometimes supplemented by an X-rated videocassette 
Dad left lying around. The increasingly unfettered use of sex as a come-on in the 
mass media is a new and factor, overwhelming the young in stimula- 
tion—soap operas, cable television, blatantly erotic ads for Obsession perfume. But 
apart from saying “watch” or “buy,” these sensations offer no guiding context. Says 
Nancy Olin, teen-education coordinator for Boston Planned Parenthood: “The 
daytime soaps show constant and irresponsible sexual behavior: no waiting, very 
few morals.” s 

Professional sex educators = 
agree that when it comes to 2 
source. “This is probably the 2 
first generation of parents that 
believes sex is normal and natu- 
ral, and that leaves plenty of 
room for the moral questions— 
when it is right and with whom. 
People are entitled to their own 
views and to pass them on to 


glia, director of the human-sexu- 
ality research and teaching pro- 
gram at New York University. 
“Any parent who relinquishes 
the right to talk to his child 
about sex is giving up one of the The raw information Is virtually everywhere 

most wonderful experiences he 

can have.” 

But it is not an easy one. What should children be told, and when? Clearly there 
are no absolute rules. Variations depend on how each child is maturing, even where 
a family lives. Children from rural backgrounds, particularly farms, are more in 
tune with sex and reproductive cycles than their supposedly sophisticated urban 
counterparts. The experts offer general guidelines based on experience. Leah Lef- 
stein, acting director of the Center for Early Adolescence in Chapel Hill, N.C., 
notes, “Kids are aware of human sexuality at an earlier age than we give them cred- 
it for. They are three years old when they want to know where babies come from.” 
And they can understand simple, descriptive answers. Says Sharon Shilling, a Den- 
ver sex-education expert: “When they come into kindergarten, they generally have 
a knowledge of body parts, and they know about basic bodily functions.” 

Olin stresses that it is appropriate to explain things differently at different ages. 
Until perhaps age eight, the questions are mainly biological and the answers should 
be too. But at ten, parents and educators need to explain masturbation, wet dreams 
and menstruation, for example. At that age, she says, children do not need to know 
about birth control. Sex educators agree that girls should understand in advance the 
most important and indeed shocking physical changes that will affect their bodies 
during their lifetimes. And boys, who mature more slowly and undergo less dramat- 
ic physical changes, should nonetheless be told what is about to happen to them. It 
may also be appropriate to describe the changes in the opposite sex. 

By the early teenage years, the full range of sexuality can be discussed in con- 
crete terms; explanations should not be overly complex but may require a little 
reading up and planning beforehand. Parents should not be put off by shrugs of “I 
know all that.” Exposure to explicit pictures or peer-group whispers is no substitute, 
and ignorance can mean disaster. Says Olin: “We have pregnant teenagers now at 
age 13 or 14.” Dr. Marion Howard, of Atlanta’s Grady Memorial Hospital, lists 
some myths that are, appallingly, still prevalent at this age: “Tf you think the time of 
the month you can get pregnant is near the time of your menstrual cycle, or douch- 
ing with Coke keeps you from getting pregnant, or using Saran Wrap as a condom 
is effective, or sexual intercourse standing up prevents pregnancy—that’s all harm- 
ful.” Such misinformation flourishes best when parents shy away from the responsi- 
bility and reward of guiding their children. 











and moral standards of the total commu- 
nity.” He said schools need the help of 
parents and suggested that any sex-ed 
program underline the message “It’s O.K. 
to Say No.” In a spasm of candor, School 
Board Member Bill Pfeffer admitted that 
a lot of sidestepping and shuffling is going 
on. “Everyone is afraid that the Catholic 
Church and the other groups are going to 
get very angry.” One board member, John 
Haller, 77, said he will keep opposing any 
program because “the kids are getting too 
inquisitive; we're arousing their curios- 
ity.” The difficulty with sex, contended 
the Rev. Bob Thone of the Omaha Gospel 
Tabernacle, is that “the more you talk 
about it, the more it excites the desire to 
experiment.” 

New Jersey appears to have managed 
the task of eroding the conservative 
beachhead. There are still some angry 
dissenters who have lawsuits and other 
protests pending. But the state board of 
education defused much opposition and 
won the support of the state’s five Roman 
Catholic dioceses by conducting a three- 
year public debate before starting sex- 
education programs in the schools in 
1983. Grateful to be asked for their input, 
the bishops endorsed the state’s sex- 
education plans, but “with reservations,” 
mostly about instruction on abortion and 
contraception. 

One of the state’s model programs, 
designed for the Irvington school system, 
which is 92% black and Hispanic, runs 
from kindergarten through twelfth grade, 
starting with simple instruction on bodily 
functions and child abuse, then moving 
on during high school years to instruction 
in family planning. Fourth-Grade Teach- 
er Linda Lichtenberger conducts her sex- 
ed classes like rap sessions, and designs 
homework assignments that encourage 
students to discuss what they are learning 
with their parents. 


he course does not slip by contro- 
id versial areas. Lichtenberger shows 





her nine- and ten-year-olds a 

chart on contraceptive methods 
and their efficiency rates. “We really have 
to arm children with something,” she 
says. “They don’t have to be abused or 
taken advantage of. We want them to pro- 
tect themselves so they don’t become one 
of the wounded adults that take it out on 
the next generation.” Latasha Gadsden 
remembers taking the course last year 
and learning about “VD, how babies are 
born and how babies form in the uterus.” 
Sometimes “the boys all laughed,” she 
adds. But Latasha thinks “sex education 
makes people more mature because it’s 
not really funny, it’s your own body.” 

In Rockford, Ill, Teacher Thomas 
Lundgren’s seventh-grade “Family Life 
and Health” course separates the sexes 
for two or three days each year because 
girls do not want to discuss sanitary pro- 
tection in front of boys, and boys are just 
as embarrassed to talk about wet dreams 
in a mixed class. When students talk 
about the emergence of heterosexuality 
and homosexuality, Lundgren says, “we 
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If your world isn't always 
perfect, Buick may have 
the perfect SOItOn for you. 


We don't say 
Buicks are perfect. 
But Buicks, like the 
personal, stylish 
Somerset, are very 
good at things that 
make an imperfect 
world a little 
brighter. Things 
like... 


Power you can 


count on 

When you're out there with 
everything from 18-wheelers to 
commuters, it’s comforting to know 
your Buick reflects some of the lat- 
est engine technology. The power 
comes on when you need it and 
your Buick is ready to take you 
where you want, when 
you want. 






A nice place to be 
Somerset gets you where 

you're going in comfort, with rich 

interior, seating that adjusts to the 


BD LJ 





real you, electronic digital instru- 
mentation and state-of-the-art 
sound systems. 


A long and happy life 
As many repeat Buick buyers 
will affirm, the quality- 
tested materials 
and space-age 
assembly in each 
Buick earn high 
marks in the test of 
time. Add Somerset's 
sporty styling to Buick's 
traditional comfort and 
you have a car you can 
depend on to make you 
feel good and make people feel 
good about you. 
Dealers who care 


Buick is committed to better 


sales and service. 
. —_———— 
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— Se (1-800-872-8425). 





Letter Perfect leery’ is a standard 
procedure that's aimed at deliver- 
ing both. It involves an 87-point 
inspection by the dealer, then a 
final inspection by the most impor- 


tant critic, you. And Buick ser- 
vice is always there to make 
sure your new Buick con- 
tinues to please you. 


Etcetera 

We could go on and 
on, but to wrap it up, we'll 
just say this. When you 

buckle up and you're look- 

ing at the highway ahead, 

you'll feel better knowing 
you have Buick's commitment to 
reliability, durability and quality 
behind you. 

For more information, a 


brochure or test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK iy 


Where better really matters. 
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Education 





tell them we're just giving them an edu- 
cated guess, and use an analogy with 
right- and left-handedness, that sexual 
orientation is something that is estab- 
lished very early in life.” 

Lundgren talks about condoms (“No 
glove, no love” is a popular class mne- 
monic), and abortion is presented as a fact 
of life. “We explain how suction curettage 
happens and what happens with a saline 
injection,” says the teacher. “We tell them 
to keep reading, keep thinking and keep 
talking about it.” Lundgren starts discus- 
sions of oral and anal sex by saying, 





| the popular Lundgren, one 


| on homosexuality without 


| struction on that because 


“We're not telling you this to gross you 


harrumphs about “feel-good philosophy.” 


| establish an “official state philosophy of 


out.”” Only six or seven youngsters out of | 


850 are excused from the 
class each year because of 
parents’ objections. Says 


of eight finalists for state 
teacher of the year in 1985: 
“Everybody we talk to in 
the community is positive 
about what we're doing.” 
By national standards, 
St. Paul’s sex-ed program 
is one of the frankest and 
most thriving. It touches 


either endorsing or criticiz- 
ing it. “We say the gay 
community defines homo- 
sexuality as a trait that is 
born into them, and we are 
not putting our own con- 


we don’t have research to 
substantiate it,” says Wan- 
da Miller. Teachers also 
explain exactly how one 
gets or avoids AIDS. “We 
are clear and explicit about 
semen and blood being the 
roots of transmission and 


| that condoms offer protec- 
| tion.” Despite such directness, St. Paul's 


program operates without much criticism 
from parents. 

The popular acceptance of these pro- 
grams seems to rest on their adjustment 
to their individual communities, some- 
thing not easily outlined in a lesson plan 
Says Harvard Psychology Professor Je- 
rome Kagan: “Human sexuality is a mor- 
al issue in every society. But while some 
societies have a consensus On sex, ours 
doesn’t.” The conflicting moral values 
touch the most seemingly innocuous is- 
sues. Everyone, for example, agrees that 
self-esteem and psychological factors 
are crucial, particularly to demoralized 
ghetto youngsters. But even building self- 
esteem divides proponents and critics of 
sex education. One side tends to talk 
of right and wrong, the other of self- 


| enhancement and the importance of feel- 


ings. UCLA Health Educator Adrienne 
Davis says she teaches “that nothing is 
good that decreases your self-esteem, 
that you don’t feel good about and that 
hurts another person,” the essence of 
what Secretary Bennett cites when he 
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The struggle over sex education ech- 
oes the right-left battles over public school 
textbooks around the nation, notably in 
Tennessee, where Fundamentalist par- 
ents successfully sued to shield their chil- 
dren from basic school readers they con- 
sidered offensive. The Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Boston has begun to use 
language similar to Southern Fundamen- 
talists’, charging that school clinics would 


situation ethics and moral relativism” 
that contradicts the teachings of most ma- 
jor religions. Psychiatrist Thomas Szasz, 
author of Sex by Prescription, thinks pres- 








sures on the public schools are bound to 
mount. “A covert struggle is going on to 
see who will control the free schools and 
mold the minds of other people’s chil- 
dren,” he says. “You can see a pattern 
with the Tennessee case—when one 
group imposes its values on the schools, 
everyone else feels mugged.” Szasz be- 
lieves the current debate may foreshadow 
the breakup of the public school system, 
something that, as a libertarian, he would 
not mind in the least. 

A sex-ed solution, however, need not 
await or depend on the crumbling of the 
public school system. Some towns are 
evolving their own compromises. In Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y., after a fierce conservative 
protest against an eleventh-grade sex-ed 
program, the school decided to offer three 
different courses. About 60% of the stu- 
dents attend the liberal “Family Life” 
course; 25% take the conservative option, 
“Sexuality, Commitment and Family”; 
and 15%, including those who make no 
choice at all, end up in a health course 
without sex ed. 

Another promising answer to funda- 





mental differences may lie in an emerging 
agreement on one basic. A number of cities 
are turning up evidence that most young- 
sters are looking for an excuse to abstain. 
In 1980 the teen services program at Atlan- 
ta’s Grady Memorial Hospital found that 
of the thousand or so girls under age 16 it 
saw each year, the overwhelming majority 
(87%) wanted to learn how to say no with- 
out hurting anyone’s feelings. Grady re- 
sponded with a program for eighth-graders 
called “Postponing Sexual Involvement.” 
It is now taught in 23 Atlanta-area schools, 
focusing on decision making, assertiveness 
and how to articulate values and feelings. 

Older teenagers, paid $8 an hour, are 
the teachers. “The girls 
who took the program see 
themselves differently,” 
says Marion Howard, clin- 
ical director of the Grady 
teen services. “They didn’t 
think having sex meant 
they were grown up. They 
didn’t think it would earn 
them respect.” And only 
5% of them started having 
sex in the eighth grade, in 
contrast to 16.5% of girls 
outside the program. 

Many educators think 
the prochastity movement 
is a pipe dream. “We can't 
fool ourselves into think- 
ing that abstinence is the 
solution,” says Mary Luke 
of San Francisco/Ala- 
meda Planned Parent- 
hood. “These kids have 
made their decisions, and 
we're going to have to deal 
with the reality of it.” But 
there is no doubt that the 
threat of AIDS and the need 
to defuse conservative crit- 
ics have made the absti- 
nence message politically popular to left 
and right alike. “Our preferred way to 
deal with sexual activity is to say no,” 
says Patricia Davis-Scott, clinic director 
at two Chicago high schools. In the Cali- 
fornia school system, notes Bill Honig, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
when a boy says, “If you love me, you 
will,” a girl is taught to answer, “If you 
love me, you won't ask me.” Illinois Gov- 
ernor James Thompson told a Republi- 
can meeting last month, “ ‘Just Say No’ is 
a good slogan for drugs, and it is a good 
slogan for teen sex.” 

This popular fervor for abstinence, 
undreamed of just a few years ago, surely 
is no harbinger of a new puritanism. But it 
may Open up some room for sex education 
to overtake its critics. In exchange for the 
abstinence message being treated with re- 
spect, many conservative opponents seem 
likely to follow Surgeon General Koop 
and accept sex instruction in the schools. 
As Koop himself seems to argue, there is 
really no other choice. By John Leo. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and | 
Leslie Whitaker/New York, with other bureaus 
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The Big Three 
Get in Gear 











rom Flint, Mich., to Fremont, Calif., from West Germany 

and Yugoslavia to Japan and South Korea, they roll off 

the assembly lines with daunting speed. Cars, cars and 

still more cars. Suddenly they are being turned out by 
more manufacturers in more locations than at any time in dec- 
ades. In myriad shapes, sizes and colors, price tagged for all 
pocketbooks, in a glittering, growing, chromium-plated caval- 
cade seemingly without end, they continue to cruise into U.S. 
showrooms and, with slightly less frequency, back onto the 
streets of America. Under the impact of that four-wheeled flood, 
the $230 billion-a-year U.S. auto marketplace is being pushed, 
pulled and pummeled into new forms and shapes as one of the 
most diverse, sophisticated and, above all, brutally competitive 
selling arenas in the world. 

Why the frenzy? And why now? The main reason is a hike in 
global automaking capacity that has already dramatically in- 
creased output around the world and will do so for several more 
years. South Korea is showing that a developing country can 
build an auto industry almost overnight and quickly crack the 
American market. Japan, the premier auto exporter of the ‘80s, 
is still fighting hard for U.S. market share and is rapidly building 
up its own American manufacturing capacity, largely in so- 








called transplant factories that depend heavily on imported Jap- 
anese parts. Meanwhile, American auto companies have entered 
into new and exotic relationships with foreign producers, both in 
the U.S. and abroad, that can only further add to the potential 
auto glut. By 1990 the excess production capacity in the U.S. 
could reach 1 million to 2 million cars annually, or roughly 10% 
to 20% of projected domestic sales. 

Lloyd Reuss, an executive vice president at General Motors, 
has a clear view of the prospect. Says he: “The good news is that 
North America is the only automotive market in the world 
where there’s a good shot at a profit. The bad news is that every- 
one knows it.” Agrees Donald Ephlin, a vice president of the 
United Auto Workers: “We are talking about fundamental 
changes in the world where we live and the market where we 
| compete.” 
| Change—painful and profound—is something that U.S. auto 
companies, especially Detroit's Big Three, have been struggling 








Detroit battles imports amid a growing car glut 

















with for years. Battered in the early ’80s by re- 
cession and imports, GM, Ford and Chrysler 
were bolstered by short-term protectionist measures, chiefly the 
imposition of “voluntary” export restraints on the Japanese. By | 
1984 the Big Three had rallied to their highest profit level ever: 
$9.8 billion in all. 

But protectionism has since begun unwinding: the Reagan 
Administration stopped forcing quotas on Japan in 1985. Even 
though the Japanese unilaterally imposed their own ceiling on 
the number of cars exported to the U.S. that year, the quota was 
a full 24% higher than the one for the year before. In 1985 De- 
troit’s collective profits shrank a bit to $8.1 billion, and this year 
are expected to decline again, to $7.1 billion. 

In line with the increasingly competitive climate, some Wall 
Street analysts expect Detroit’s share of the American auto pie to 
shrink from its current 68% to as little as 55% by 1990. Indeed, 
tiny American Motors (1985 sales: $4 billion) has already virtu- 
ally become a marketing arm of France’s Renault, which owns 





46% of AMC’s stock. The American company lost $125 million 
last year, and its future may depend on the success of two new 
Renault models, the Premier and the Medallion, that AMC will 
introduce in the fall. 

GM, Ford and Chrysler, however, are battling back in many 
ways. In the past two years, they have sunk an estimated $20 bil- 
lion into new, high-tech plants and other forms of modernization 
to cut costs and raise efficiency. They have also fashioned new 
agreements with labor unions to boost productivity and taken 
critical aim at inefficient white-collar bureaucracies. By sending 
increasing numbers of parts orders abroad, they have drastically 
reshaped their traditional supply networks. The big U.S. auto- 
makers have redesigned many of their offerings, sometimes radi- 
cally and often with the help of new foreign partners, and have 
marketed them with new aggression and esprit. With varying 
degrees of success, the U.S. firms have tried to show some of the 
same flexibility, nimbleness and innovation that critics have 
long praised in their foreign competitors (see following stories). 

If the tough, new competitive climate holds good news for 
anyone, it is the American consumer. Never before have the 
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automotive choices been so diverse or so neatly divided 
four-wheel-drive utility vehicles, new subcompacts 
may end up as one of the auto industry’s better 
made. That is not quite as good as 1985, 
better than 1982, the worst year in recent automotive history, 
US. auto-sales projections for 1987, though, are clouded by 
before the end of the year, when 
of bargain financing deals that helped 
an estimated $550 million. Did those inducements 
automakers fear that the answer to both 


into clear market segments. Companies are offering up 
a host of new innovative products, including minivans, 
and novel aerodynamic sports cars. 
For all the concerns about the future, 1986 
Ime, years; a projected 11 million cars will be sold in 
=a the US. 7.5 million of them American 
Pc) I when U.S. manufacturers put out 8.2 million 
‘Mev; of the 11 million units sold. But it is still far 
when only 5.8 million American cars were among the 8 million 
sold. 
imponderables. Because many peo- 
ple have been rushing to buy cars 7 
tax reform will reduce deductions s ; 
for sales taxes and consumer-loan © 5 
interest, auto sales may sag early in 1987. 
Yet another unknown arises from the wave Pye 
boost 1986's auto-sales gains and in the 
third quarter cost Detroit’s Big Three, plus AMCN 
merely “borrow” sales from 1987, and will similar gimmicks be 
required next year? Many analysts and 
questions is yes. 
Meanwhile, the tide of im- 
















ports keeps swelling. West German luxury carmakers BMW and 
Mercedes-Benz expect to enjoy banner years in 1986, selling a 
projected 92,000 and 90,000 cars, respectively, in the U.S. Al- 
though the totals are small, the exports are in the highly profit- 
able $20,000-to-$60,000 price range and skim off a nice portion 
of the cream of the American market. Sweden's Saab and Volvo 
and Britain’s Jaguar enjoyed record export sales in the U.S. last 
year and hope to do the same this year and in 1987. 

At the opposite end of the price scale, South Korea’s Hyun- 
dai Excel has made a dazzling debut. The $4,995 subcompact 
has sold more than 130,000 units so far in 1986, a record for an 
imported auto's first year. Much less successful was the invasion 
of Yugoslavia’s Yugo, a remodeled Fiat that sells for $3,990 and 
is billed as the cheapest new car in the U.S, The monthly Con- 
sumer Reports urged its readers to buy a good used car instead. So 
far in 1986, fewer than 28,000 Yugos have been sold. 

While the newcomers multiply, Japan’s automakers contin- 
ue their relentless march. They are expected to export to the U.S. 
all 2.3 million vehicles permitted under their self-imposed quota 
this year, exceeding last year’s 2.2 million—a formidable 
achievement, considering that the value of the Japanese yen is 
more than 20% higher in relation to the U.S. dollar than it was a 
year ago. The currency hike, experts believe, has added about 
$1,300 to the average production cost of an imported Japanese 
car. Even so, industry executives estimate that Japanese 
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compacts and midsize cars still cost roughly $700 less to produce 
than their American equivalents. 

The currency change and past protectionism have spurred 
the explosive growth of Japanese manufacturing facilities on 
US. soil. Honda and Nissan operate plants in Ohio and Tennes- 
see, respectively, that together produce 560,000 vehicles annual- 
ly. They will soon be followed by Mazda (Michigan), Toyota 
(Kentucky) and a joint venture, location to be announced, be- 
tween Fuji Heavy Industries (Subaru) and Isuzu. 

One sign of the changing automotive times is that U.S. com- 
panies are collaborating with the Japanese in their new enter- 
prises. This fall, as Toyota starts annual production of 50,000 of 
its peppy Corolla FX-16 at a joint-venture plant in Fremont, 
Calif., it is also assembling 200,000 Chevy Novas for GM. Ford, 
which since 1979 has owned 25% of Mazda, has agreed to buy up 
to 50% of the output of that company’s Michigan plant, to be 
sold as part of the Mustang series. Chrysler and Mitsubishi have 
a joint project known as Diamond Star, which will begin build- 
ing cars in Bloomington, IIl., by late 1988. 

No country better illustrates the increasingly intimate 
relations between U.S. and foreign carmakers than 
South Korea, where autoworkers earning $2.50 an 
hour (vs. about $15 in Japan and $25 in the U.S.) 
benefit from a production boom largely of foreign in- 

spiration. Daewoo, the nation’s second largest 
automaker after Hyundai, is preparing to 
ship next year as many as 100,000 units an- 
nually of a new GM subcompact known as 
LeMans, to be sold through Pontiac. 
Daewoo is 50% owned by GM. Ford owns 

10% of Kia, South Korea’s third largest 
auto manufacturer, 


Amid the frenetic activity, says Ford }) 
Chairman Donald Petersen, “the real battlommmm ZY 
will be won by whoever is best able to utilize capaci 

ty.” Above all, that is a call for more automaking ef- 
ficiency, meaning greater use of low-cost suppliers, 
more highly automated and productive 


plants—and, in all likelihood, fewer work- 
ers, who will receive lower wages in return! 


ality is that the future for the major U.S. auto 
companies is already here. 
The heartening fact is that 
not one of them is trying to 
avoid it. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll, 
New York and William J. 
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You feel many things when a child suffers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how helping one poor girl or 
boy through World Vision's sponsorship program can make you feel 
rich. 

It's beautifully simple. 

You see a child’s poverty. You help him or her rise above it. Then 
you feel that child’s love...and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's growing materialism is an ex- 
perience that has been shared by thousands of compassionate people 
since World Vision began Childcare Sponsorship thirty-five years ago. 

And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an opportunity to know the 
love of Christ—as well as regular nutritious meals and medical care, 
carefully administered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and background information on your 


Name 
Address 


(_] Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 
needs my help. 


CI prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
() | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $. 





child. You will also be able to correspond directly with your child, 
and you'll receive periodic updates on his or her progress so you can 
be assured that your gifts are making a difference. 

And, best of all, you don’t have to be materially rich to sponsor a 
child through World Vision. 

Only 65 cents a day— $20 a month—gives a child perhaps the 
only hope he or she will ever have of escaping a life of deprivation 
and poverty. 

To become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, simply complete and 
mail the coupon below. 

There's no need to send any money now. Instead, you'll receive a 
packet of information about the child who needs your love and care. 

Then, if you decide to become a sponsor, keep the packet and 
mail your first sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return the mate- 
rial within ten days and owe nothing. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children are waiting. 

By helping one, you'll enrich two lives. 


ne ee nr nm er en ass 


(I understand that if | decide to become a St 
World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 

first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 

return the materials so someone else can help.) 


1000 





WORLD VISION 


City/State/Zip. 
Phone ( 





) 


Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 
World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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General 
Motors 


A Giant 
Stalls, Then 
Revs Its Engines 


Plant closings and fresh models 
help to restore momentum 





G eneral Motors was in no mood to hold back last week. Dispir- 
ited by slumping profits and weary of accusations that it pro- 
duces bland, look-alike autos, the company decided that it need- 
ed to give car buyers a peek at coming attractions. In a surprise 
marketing step, GM’s Chevrolet division announced it would 
supply Avis, National and other car-rental agencies with several 
thousand advance models of its 1987 Corsica sedans and Beretta 
coupes. GM hopes that the cars, to be available for rent about 
three months ahead of their official March 12 debut, will turn 
some heads. The spiffy Chevrolets (estimated price: $8,500) rep- 
resent GM’s strongest answer yet to the popular styling of Ford’s 
Tempo and Taurus lines. 

The arrival of the Corsicas and Berettas should give a much 
needed boost to GM, the leading automaker and world’s largest 
industrial company (1985 sales: $96.4 billion). Only a year ago 
GM stood as a shining example of a 
US. firm that was rapidly adapting to 
the high-tech, low-cost automaking 
techniques of the next decade. But on 
its way to that goal, the company has 
lately come across a roadful of finan- 
cial potholes—many of GM’s own 
creation. In the past four years, the 
zealously modernizing company has 
spent billions of dollars to build four 
new plants and to automate dozens of 
others but has failed to slash expenses 
sufficiently. GM was slow to close old 
factories and reduce its capacity. The 
company persisted in building cars at 
its traditional huge volume, even 
though its share of the U.S. new-car 
market declined from 47.6% in 1978 
to 41.3% during the first nine months 
of this year. 

The difficulties began to rattle 
GM late last summer, when the auto- 
maker discovered it was stuck with 
more than | million unsold 1986- 
model cars and trucks. To move the merchandise, the company 
launched a 2.9% financing incentive, which sparked similar deals 
from the competition and erased GM’s third-quarter earnings. As 
Ford and Chrysler posted hefty operating profits,GM produced a 
loss of $338.5 million. For 1986 as a whole, the company is ex- 
pected to earn a net income of $2.8 billion, down 30% from 1985. 

To get back on track, GM will have to lighten its load consid- 
erably, and the company shows signs of doing just that. Chairman 
Roger Smith announced two weeks ago that next year GM will 
begin the largest slimming-down operation in its history. Just for 
starters, he said, the company will close or cut back eleven out- 
moded plants in four states. These steps, which will cost at least 
29,000 jobs out of 762,500 worldwide, will reduce GM’s capacity 
by more than 750,000 vehicles a year, to just over 7 million. 

The penny-pinching moves have come just in time; criticism 
of GM’s bloated size has been reaching a peak. Says one promi- 
nent critic, Maryann Keller, who follows the auto industry for the 
investment firm of Furman Selz Mager Dietz & Birney: “GM has 
done more to help itself in the last three months than it has in the 
last few years combined.”’ But GM's Smith will have to cut costs 
even more dramatically if he hopes to quiet the company’s sharp- 





The Corsica and Beretta may provide added 
motivation for a sprawling network of 
9,720 car dealers, many of whom have been 
clamoring for stronger brand identities 
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CHAIRMAN ROGER SMITH 


tongued gadfly, H. Ross Perot, chairman of Dallas-based Elec- 
tronic Data Systems. Perot, who joined the GM board when the 
automaker bought EDS in 1984, has particularly attacked GM’s 
slowness in curbing old-boy management perks like chauffeur- 
driven cars and executive dining rooms. 

GM’s main handicap at the moment is its high production 
costs, which analysts put at $11,500 an auto, compared with 
$9,800 at Ford and $9,300 at Chrysler. A prime reason, ironically, 
is GM’s multibillion-dollar rush to reduce labor costs by installing 
robotic factories, many of which still have bugs. Example: at De- 
troit’s Poletown luxury-car plant, the taillights on some models 
tended to melt in the automated paint-hardening ovens. The 
technology should gradually become a financial advantage as it 
begins to operate more smoothly. Says Chairman Smith: “You 
know we are not making clothespins. We are making a car with 
15,000 parts in it.” 

GM hopes it will soon satisfy buy- 
ers who have complained in recent 
years that certain classes of mid-size 
GM cars—for example, the Chevrolet 
Celebrity, Pontiac 6000, Buick Centu- 
ry and Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera— 
have tended to look as though they 
were made by the same cookie cutter. 
The first major departure will be the 
Beretta and Corsica, followed in the 
fall of 1987 by a line of intermediate- 
size autos, designated the W-body 
cars in keeping with Detroit’s pen- 
chant for alphabetic code names. GM 
allotted nearly $7 billion, its largest 
development budget ever, to create 
the front-wheel-drive W-body mod- 
els. While the cars have no names yet, 
their distinctive rounded shapes have 
been spotted on GM's test tracks. 

The company intends to bring back its prod- 
uct differentiation, so that Chevrolet will once 
again be perceived as the bargain-price brand, 
Pontiac the high-powered car, Buick and Oldsmobile the posher 
models and Cadillac the top of the line. The new stylings may 
provide added motivation for GM’s network of 9,720 car dealers, 
many of whom have been clamoring for stronger GM brand iden- 
tities. Observes Joseph Cappy, president of rival American Mo- 
tors: “That Chevrolet dealer network is so strong they can sell 
anything. You give them a good product, and they'll just knock 
the doors off.” 

If car buyers and investors are a bit impatient with GM, one 
reason is that the company has so heavily touted its new high tech- 
nology without delivering much in the way of specifics. Many Wall 
Street experts see few major contributions so far from GM’s acqui- 
sitions of EDS, Hughes Aircraft in 1985 and Britain’s Group Lo- 
tus, the maker of rakish sports cars, this year. But as cars and auto 
factories become more electronic, GM’s space-age alliances could 
help the company pass its competition. Indeed, none of GM’s ri- 
vals have taken the giant’s poor third-quarter performance as a 
cue to throttle back. “It’s a fluke,” says Chrysler Chairman Lee 
Iacocca. “I know GM, and I'm sure they'll straighten it out as 
quickly as they know how.” — By Stephen Koepp. 


Reported by Paul Lienert and William J. Mitchell/Detroit 
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Slimmed 
Way Down 
And Styled Up 


A long-shot gamble on new designs 
pays offin the Taurus and Sable 


or the moment, Detroit’s perennial No. 2 is enjoying a turn at 

being undisputed No. 1. In terms of performance and pres- 
tige, Ford is on a roll. While the automaker (1985 sales: $52.8 bil- 
lion) is only about half the size of General Motors, its projected 
1986 profit of $3.1 billion is expected to top GM's for the first time 
since 1924, probably by a margin of $350 million or so. “Ford is 
the shining star of the automobile industry now,” says Jack Kir- 
nan, an expert on the field for the Kidder, Peabody investment 
firm. The popular Ford Taurus and Mercury Sable have emerged 
as the pace cars of U.S. automotive design, thanks to their distinc- 
tive curves. On the financial side, Ford has slashed its excess 
automaking capacity and boosted worker productivity. 

Ford’s stunning resurgence is largely the product of its 1980- 
82 trauma, during which the company lost $3.3 billion. Ford's 
dire situation inspired its leaders to make the kind of long-shot 
gambles that few automakers would risk under normal circum- 
stances. The decision to cut back dramatically the company’s fac- 
tory capacity has succeeded in 
lowering Ford’s fixed expenses 
so that its North American op- 
erations now make a profit af- 
ter selling just 2.1 million vehi- 
cles a year, 30% fewer than 
necessary in 1980. Ford has not 
opened a single new U.S. plant 
since 1980 but has refitted old 
ones with automated equip- 
ment. The reduced capacity 
means that Ford’s inventory 
may run short during a boom, 
but it ensures that the company 
will not be awash in excess au- 
tos during a bust. 


At the turn of the decade, 
Ford’s cars, like the boxy Fairmont, were literally so square that 
the company decided it would have to do more than just try to 
catch up with the European styles that most automakers were 
copying. Ford chose to jump way ahead, taking the risk that it 
might come up with another Edsel. Instead, Ford’s roundish, so- 
called jelly-bean designs have enticed car buyers who had aban- 
doned domestic makes for more voguish foreign nameplates. 
First came the restyled 1983 Thunderbird and Cougar coupes 
and the new 1984 Ford Tempo and Mercury Topaz compacts. 
When the Taurus (base price: $10,650) and Sable rolled out last 
December, they became instantly trendy among an important 
target group: young professionals and growing families. Ford ex- 
pects to sell about 325,000 of the cars during 1986, an impressive 
first-year performance. Says Ford Chairman Donald Petersen: 
“Style attracts. It draws you or me in to take a look. Then the oth- 
er important ingredients come through.” 

Quality is the main ingredient Petersen has in mind. While all 
the Big Three automakers have boosted the dependability of their 
cars, Ford has perhaps made the biggest issue of it. Known for 
turning out some inferior vehicles during its troubled years, Ford 
says it has increased the dependability of its autos 50% since 1980 
by tightening its standards for parts suppliers and getting em- 
ployees involved in decision making, among other techniques. 
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A full-scale model of the Taurus undergoing 
The most visible legacy of wind-tunnel tests in 1984. Byearly1986, the company to Fiat instead. 


Ford's hard times is its aerody- the car and its twin, the Sable, were on a roll. 
namic Taurus and Sable autos. Some 325,000 will be sold this year 
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Reliability will continue to be an important goal in Detroit, since 
the U.S. auto industry's quality levels still lag behind Japan’s. Ac- 
cording to the California consulting firm J.D. Power & Asso- 
ciates, the Big Three’s cars are now 75% as reliable as Japanese 
cars, up from 50% in 1980. 

In keeping with its desire for low overhead, Ford has become 
increasingly reliant on foreign partners and subsidiaries for sup- 
plies of everything from parts to design ideas. Ford encourages its 
allied companies to specialize, thus creating “centers of excel- 
lence” instead of duplicating the same skills in each location. For 
example, Ford has engaged Japan’s Mazda to design the 1988 
successor to the Mercury Lynx subcompact. 

Some Wall Street investors contend that Ford may be turning 
into more of a marketing and importing company than a manu- 
facturer. The experts fear that Ford, by subcontracting so much 
of its work, could conceivably become a hollow firm lacking the 
skills to build a car from start to finish. Ford imports its luxury 
Merkur from West Germany 
and intends to bring in other 
autos from Mexico, Australia, 
Brazil and Taiwan. Next year 
8 Ford plans to begin importing 
a minicar called the Festiva, 
which will be manufactured by 
Kia, the automaker's South Ko- 
rean partner. Ford just missed 
winning another major ally 
when it failed two weeks ago in 
an estimated $2 billion bid to 
buy Italy’s Alfa Romeo, the ail- 
ing manufacturer of sexy sports 
cars. Alfa’s current owner, Ita- 
ly’s government, decided to sell 


SOLON CBOs 


Ford may be shopping for other businesses as well. 
After four profitable years, the automaker has amassed a 
cash hoard of $8 billion, more than enough to finance re- 
search and development for several years plus another major ac- 
quisition. Last week the stock market buzzed with rumors that 
Ford was planning to buy the Charles Schwab discount broker- 
age firm or Lockheed, the aerospace company. 

The biggest uncertainty about Ford is what the encore to the 
Taurus and Sable breakthrough will be. While those cars were 
conceived during Ford’s risk-taking days, the profitable company 
could conceivably lose its daring touch. The pressure will increase 
as Ford’s aerodynamic styling becomes more widely copied and 
thus less distinctive. Before long, Ford will have to come up witha 
suitably dramatic successor to the Tempo and Topaz, which have 
already started to look a bit stale in comparison with their sleeker 
cousins, the Taurus and Sable. 

Ford has many strong products, however, that will help the 
company make a smooth transition to the next generation of 
vehicles. Ford hopes its Escort subcompact, the second-largest- 
selling car in the U.S. after the Chevrolet Celebrity, will continue 
to haul in profits until the early 1990s. Moreover, Ford’s truck 
sales, which represent 40% of the company’s U.S. vehicle busi- 
ness, have jumped nearly 10% since last year because of the roar- 
ing popularity of pickup trucks and four-wheel-drive vehicles. 
For the next several years, at least, Ford’s good times are likely to 
keep on truckin’. a 
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Enjoy these 
Holiday Classics 


White Christmas—Bing Crosby ¢ The 
Little Drummer Boy—Harry Simeone 
Chorale ¢ Holly Jolly Christmas—Bur! 
Ives ¢ Silent Night—Jim Reeves ¢ The 
Christmas Song—The Carpenters © 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing—Nat 
King Cole © Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer—Gene Autry © Silver Bells— 
Kate Smith ¢ Blue Christmas—Glen 
Campbell ¢ Mary’s Boy Child—Harry 
Belafonte ¢ Away In a Manger— 

Ed Ames @ Schubert: Ave Maria— 
Leontyne Price ¢ Feliz Navidad—Jos¢ 
Feliciano ¢ Good King Wenceslas— 
Morton Gould ¢ O Holy Night—Perry 
Como ¢ Adeste Fideles—Luciano 
Pavarotti ¢ The First Noel—Sergio 
Franchi ¢ Jingle Bells—/Jim Reeves 
Santa’s Beard—The Beach Boys © 
Rocking—Roger Whittaker ¢ Jingle 
Bell Rock—Bobby Helms ¢ What Child 
Is This (orchestra only)—Andre 

Previn ¢ Christmas in Dixie—Alabama 
© Rockin’ Around the Christmas 
Tree—Brenda Lee ¢ I'll Be Home for 
Christmas—Perry Como ¢ Ding Dong 
Merrily on High—Roger Whittaker 
Medley: Carol of the Bells/Deck 

the Halls—Robert Shaw Chorale 
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It’s Beginning to Look 
" Like Christmas—Perry 
Como and the Fontane Sisters 
Medley: Winter Wonderland/Sleigh 
Ride—Dolly Parton ¢ Have Yourself a 
Merry Little Christmas—/udy Garland 
¢ Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town— 
Perry Como ¢ The Twelve Days of 
Christmas—Roger Whittaker ¢ O Little 
Town of Bethlehem (orchestra only)— 


Andre Previn ¢ Medley: Here We 


Come A-Caroling/O Tannenbaum/ 

I Saw Three Ships (orchestra only)— 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops ¢ 
Home for the Holidays—Perry Como ¢ 
Medley: Joy to the World/Angels We 
Have Heard on High—Robert Shaw 
Chorale ¢ If Every Day Was Like 
Christmas—Elvis Presley ¢ God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen—/Julie Andrews 
Christmas In My Home Town—Charley 
Pride ¢ It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear—Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus: 
Robert Page © Here Comes Santa 
Claus—Elvis Presley ¢ Let It Snow! 
Let It Snow! Let It Snow!—Lena 
Horne ¢ ’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas—Fred Waring ¢ Do You 
Hear What I Hear—Bing Crosby 

We Wish You a Merry 
Christmas—Eugene 
Ormandy/Philadelphia 

Orchestra and Chorus 
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50 Favorite Holiday Songs 
in One Superb Collection 


Time-Life Music presents a collection of 50 
classic holiday songs, carols and hymns by all 
your favorite singers and performers in the first 
Time-Life Treasury of Christmas. 

You'll hear Bing Crosby’s all-time best-seller, 
“White Christmas.” Frolic with Gene Autry’s 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” Thrill to 
Luciano Pavarotti’s “Adeste Fideles.” Be inspired 
by “Joy to the World” and “Angels We Have 
Heard on High” by the Robert Shaw Chorale. 


Digitally Mastered for 
State-of-the-Art Sound 


We've reproduced this collection with outstand- 
ing fidelity and wrapped it up on your choice of 
3 long-playing records or 2 convenient cassettes 
for just $19.95* plus $3 shipping and handling. 


Order for Family and 
Friends and SAVE 


The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas makes the 
perfect holiday gift. When you purchase more 
than one set, pay shipping and handling on the 
first set only 


ll A.M. to ll P.M., Eastern Time to charge your 
MasterCard or VISA (In Colorado; 303-893-2083) 


Order today to ensure delivery by Christmas! 
Mail to 
TIME TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
541 N. Fairbanks Court 
MUSIC Chicago, IL 60611 
YES! Please send the Time-Life Treasury of 
Christmas. | understand each set ordered (3 LP 
records or 2 cassettes) costs $19.95 plus $3.00 
shipping and handling.** 
Please send me __ sets of the Time-Life 
Treasury of Christmas. 











I prefer to receive [ Cassettes © Records 
OAASV4 OAASU? 
Name 
Please Print 
Address 
City State _ Zip 











Daytime Phone ( EEE 
) Enclosed please find my check for the full 
amount payable to TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
Please charge my () VISA MasterCard for 
the full amount 

Card No 

Expiration Date 

Signature __ 








Signature required for credit card orders 


* Residents of CA, OO, DC, IL, IN. MN, MO, NY, TX, VA, WA please 
add applicable sales tax. 
** Add $51.00 shipping and handling on the first set ordered. Shipping 
and handling on additional sets bs free. Available only in USA 

1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. All orders subject to approval 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC’s guarantee of satisfaction 





















































aoe Thinking 
Fast and 
Making Moves 


Smart marketing along with lean 
operations keeps profits flowing 


yr 





coming free-for-all in cars. It wants to be 
the automaker that can detect sudden 
opportunities and take swift advantage of 
them while rivals are still forming a com- 
mittee to study the situation. The only 
surprise is that the latest bright idea did 
not come from Chairman Lee Iacocca, 
the man who hatched the comeback of 
the convertible in 1982. Instead, the 
America concept sprang from two of Ia- 
cocca’s potential successors, Gerald 
Greenwald, chairman of the company’s 
automaking division, and Harold Sper- 
lich, its president. The automaker's 
stockholders will no doubt take it as a 
promising sign that Chrysler’s top man- 
agers have learned how to think like Ia- 
cocca. When Chrysler’s 62-year-old res- 
cuer retires in the next few years, the 
company will have to get by without its 
most valuable asset. 

Yet Chrysler (1985 sales: $21.3 bil- 
lion) will head into that uncertain and 
highly competitive period in strong con- 
dition. The automaker is expected to post Robotic welders create fountains of 
earnings of $1.25 billion for 1986, which _ sparks at a plant in Sterling Heights, 





will follow $4.7 billion in profits during Mich. The automaker has installedhigh | Maserati. The first jointly produced car, priced at 


the previous three years. The profit technology at a well-considered pace 
stream will enable Chrysler to devote a 

hefty $12.5 billion between 1986 and 1990 to developing new 
models and equipping old factories to produce them. During that 
time, Chrysler plans to rebuild aggressively its share of the auto 
market to nearly the level it claimed before the company’s slide in 
the late 1970s. At Chrysler’s 1987-model preview in September at 
Texas Stadium in suburban Dallas, Iacocca announced that the 
company aims to boost its share from 11% to 15% at the rate of 
about | percentage point annually. 

The tricky part will be to increase manufacturing output by 
several hundred thousand cars a year without building any more 
factories. Chrysler remains cautious about undertaking new con- 
struction because it still remembers the overcapacity that smoth- 
ered the company during the crisis years. Instead, Chrysler has 
been busy renovating old plants and even taking the unusual step 
of subcontracting its assembly work. When Chrysler officials 


took notice of unused capacity at an American Motors assembly 
plant in Kenosha, Wis., they hired AMC to start building cars 
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CHAIRMAN LEE IACOCCA 


he idea was a trademark Chrysler brainstorm. Since Japa- | like the Chrysler Fifth Avenue there. Chrysler has embraced 
nese automakers were raising their prices in the U.S., why | high-technology equipment in its operations but has made the 
not fill the gap they were leaving with a domestic subcompact | transition from the old ways at an orderly pace so that the new 
that would sell for less than $6,000? Practically overnight, the | machines function well. Boasts Sperlich: “Chrysler seems to be 
No. 3 automaker put together a bargain intended to give U.S. car | the one domestic company that has learned how to make its ro- 
buyers a pleasant form of sticker shock. The automaker slashed | bots spray-paint cars instead of each other.” 
the price of its front-wheel-drive Plymouth Horizon and Dodge Chrysler’s efficiency is widely admired, but some Wall Street 
Omni by $710 and tossed in options worth $684 for free. Chrysler | analysts think the company should have a clearer long-term 
calculated that it could still make a profit, partly because it had | strategy for car development. The main complaint is that Chrys- 
long since paid off the costs of developing the Horizon and Omni, | ler still bases many of its autos on the same K-car chassis it first 
proven models that were first produced in 1977. Chrysler named | used in 1981, and evidently intends to keep doing so until the ear- 
the $5,799 package the America and unveiled it in May. At last | ly 1990s. While that prevents Chrysler from making dramatic en- 
count, the automaker had sold 123,978 of the cars. gineering changes, the continuity enables the company to keep 
The episode vividly reveals Chrysler's philosophy for the | costs low and quality high. Most of Chrysler’s 1986 models were 





Chrysler intends to keep up with the automotive space race 
by making several high-tech acquisitions. In August 1985 the 
automaker spent $642 million to buy Gulfstream Aerospace, a 
maker of business jets. Iacocca has since been interested in a 
friendly takeover of a defense contractor priced at $1 billion or 
less but has been unable to find a suitable match. 

Yet the most nagging question is when Iacocca plans to relin- 
quish the driver’s seat. Sitting in his cluttered office and smoking 
an eight-inch Cohiba cigar given to him by the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Iacocca answers the question by first conceding 
that he has slowed down a little. “I can’t take the pace around 
here anymore. Those 16-hour days are for the young crowd. It 
comes with age—you slow down a step like the ballplayers.” But 
Iacocca sees no reason why he should necessarily retire at 65, and 
none of his subordinates wants the job of telling him it is time to 
pack it in. And why would any car nut want to? As one automo- 
tive trade paper put it, the good old days are now. Fs 
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indeed carryover designs from the previ- 
ous season, but this year the automaker 
came up with several fresh new vehicles 
on the K-car chassis. “There’s our glory 
boy for 87,” crowed Iacocca at the Texas 
Stadium show as he introduced the sleek, 
sporty LeBaron coupe (base price: 
$11,295). Other well received new mod- 
els, introduced last summer, include the 
Dodge Shadow ($7,499) and Plymouth 
Sundance ($7,599) compacts. 

One weak point in Chrysler's lineup 
has been a relative lack of large, high- 
powered vehicles, which have become 
hot items during the current economic 
expansion. In the early 1980s the auto- 
maker specialized in small, economical 
cars, but the markups on those models 
are slight compared with the margins on 
more expensive vehicles. “In the auto 
business, luxury and profits have become 
synonymous,” says James Alexandre, 
who follows the industry for the invest- 
ment firm Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette. 
To help fill its luxury niche, Chrysler is 
gradually buying control of the Italian automaker 
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about $30,000 and code-named the Q-coupe, will 
be shipped from Italy late next year. 
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Most life insurance policies 
are not designed to benefit the 
person who pays for them. 

. They either offer a very 
modest investment plan, or no 
. investment plan at all. 

So that for many of us, that 
old quip about being worth more 
dead than alive is all too true. 

Introducing Incentive Life,™ 
a new approach to life insurance. 

With Incentive Life, life 
insurance is combined with a 

? cash accumulation program 
‘ | (the same kind of program that’s 
produced a 14.3% * return on its 
common stock portfolio for the 
last ten years). 

5 Investment Options. 

We offer a choice of five 
investment options, so you invest 
your net premium dollars as 
conservatively or aggressively as 
you wish. 

See Your Equitable Agent. 

And of course Incentive Life 
is offered by your Equitable agent, 
a thoroughly trained professional. 

Call today. 

Or mail in this coupon. And 
The Equitable will show you how 
to make everybody’ dreams come 
true— including yours. 
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entive Life had been 
ar old nonsrn iv 


Send me more complete informa- 
tion about Incentive Life™ and a 
Prospectus detailing charges and 
expenses. I'll read the Prospectus 
carefully before purchasing a pol 
icy or sending money. I understand 


there is no obligation 
OW yol ele a 


Address 
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These classically simple, 
eternally elegant designs were 
created to showcase diamonds with 
the extra fire, sparkle, scintillation 
that only quality diamonds possess. 

Even among fine diamonds, 
four characteristics set an exquisite 
few apart forever. The 4@’s: Cut, 
Color, Clarity and Carat-Weight. 

What makes these designs 
extraordinary is that the 


is ovr determination of full retail price based on customary non-discount retailer markups for similor diamond jewelry. 


“Reference price 
It is not our present or selling price. 


Exqui i. 
The dic 7 * the oy designs and the woman w ie ‘wears es 


isite. 


combination of superb design — 
plus quality diamonds —equals more 
than the sum of their parts. It equals 
diamond jewelry of such simple 
elegance that it deserves to be worn 
every hour of the day. 


To see the CEnnquisite’ diamond 


jewelry shown here, and for all your 
diamond needs, come to BEST... 
Exceptional jewelry values for over 
30 years. 


BEST™ isa service mark and BEST * ond BEST PRODUCTS® ore registered service marks of Best Products Co., Inc., 
5 Virwias , Paacuciss 


BEST PRODUCT: 
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Available at these nationwide 
BEST Company Jewelers: LaBelle’s, 
Jafco, Great Western, BEST, and 
BEST Jewelry. Or call toll free 800- 
221-BEST, daily (E.T.) 10 AM-9PM, 
weekends noon-6PM. 
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A diamond is forever. 











The Fall of a Wall Street Superstar 


ew York City’s stock markets had 
Nev: for the week when the stun- 

ning announcement came. Even so, 
the bombshell sent the US. financial 
world reeling. In Washington, Securities 
and Exchange Commission Chairman 
John Shad announced that Manhattan- 
based Ivan Boesky, one of Wall Street's 
richest and most frenetically active indi- 
vidual speculators, had been snared in the 
biggest insider-trading case ever. In a 
consent decree Boesky, 49, had agreed to 
pay $100 million, which Shad described 
as “by far the largest” settlement obtained 
by the SEC for insider-trading activity. Af- 
ter a 16%4-month transition period in 
which Boesky will gradually dispose of his 
holdings, he will be barred for life from 
stock trading in the U.S. The tall, impec- 
cably tailored Wall Street superstar has 
agreed to plead guilty to a single, unspeci- 
fied criminal charge. Said Boesky in a 
contrite statement: “My life will be forev- 
er changed, but I hope that something 
positive will ultimately come out of this 
situation.” 

Something momentous already had. 
Ata single stroke the SEC had written finis 
| to one of Wall Street’s most spectacular 
and controversial careers, built up in little 
more than a decade. The federal agency 
had also taken a mammoth stride forward 
in the insider-trading investigation that 
first exploded last May, when the SEC 
filed a civil complaint against Dennis Le- 
vine, a former managing director of the 
Drexel Burnham Lambert investment 
banking firm, and charged him with ille- 
gal trading in 54 stocks. Levine subse- 
quently pleaded guilty to four criminal 
charges and gave up $10.6 million in ille- 
gal profits, the biggest insider-trading 
penalty until now. Ever since, Levine has 
been singing to the SEC; his testimony led 
directly to last week's judgment against 
Boesky. Now Boesky is cooperating with 
the regulators. There is no telling what 
further shocks may hit the stock market 
as a result. Said one Manhattan banker 
“There'll be people named from almost 
every firm on Wall Street before this is 
over—including mine.” 

The SEC’s huge judgment could have a 
further chilling effect on the speculation 
that has swept the high-tech, high-volume 
stock market of the ‘80s. Boesky (pro- 
nounced Boe-ski), the son of a Russian 
immigrant, often played a central role in 
the dealmaking. His career was based on 
the high-rolling game known as risk arbi- 
trage—the opportunistic buying and sell- 
ing of stocks in companies that appear on 
the verge of being taken over by other 
firms. The prices of those securities gener- 
ally surge, giving arbitragers the chance 
to make swift profits. 

Boesky always insisted that he bought 














rities. The transition period is intended to | job was to work on mergers and acquisi- 
guarantee the “orderly and smooth trans- | tions, passed on insider information about 


Ivan Boesky pays $100 million to settle the » biggest insider-trading case ever 


fer of control,” meaning, in effect, the re- 
turn of money to Boesky’s many inves- 
tors, who only last March anted up $900 
million to participate in his speculations. 
In his statement, Boesky said he was | 
“grateful” to the SEC for allowing him to | 
insulate from harm others involved in his 
business affairs. 

The commission’s charges against 
Boesky, which the investor neither con- 
firmed nor denied in accepting last week's 
judgment, are detailed in some areas and 
fuzzy in others. In essence the agency says 
that from February 1985 to February 


stocks only after formal takeover bids | 
were announced. But the SEC has shown 
that he and others often obtained advance 
tips from investment bankers about what 
deals were in the works and then used the 
information to make illegal trades. Says 
Investor William Simon, who was Trea- 
sury Secretary under Richard Nixon: “If 
anybody ever had any doubts that the au- 
thorilies were serious about the issue, this 
ought to put those doubts to rest.” 

Under the SEC’s consent judgment, 
Boesky agreed to relinquish $50 million in 
illegal profits and pay an equal amount in 








Once an ice cream salesman, the speculator spins deals from his lavish Manhattan offices 





A banker worries that more names will ‘follow from other firms, “including mine.” 


1986, Boesky profited as part of a far- 
flung insider scheme that involved Invest- | 
ment Banker Levine and at least three 
others. Named in the SEC complaint are 
Robert Wilkis, formerly at Lazard Fréres 
and E.F. Hutton; Ira Sokolow, once with 
Lehman Bros. Kuhn Loeb and then with 
Shearson/American Express; and David 
Brown, formerly of Goldman, Sachs. The 
trio have given up a total of about $3.5 
| million in illegal profits and fines. Two 
Nor will Boesky abandon the stock- | weeks ago Sokolow was sentenced to a 
trading world right away: he will contin- | year and a day in prison on criminal in- 
ue until April 1988 to exercise control, | sider-trading charges; the other three 
under the gaze of a court-appointed su- | have pleaded guilty to similar charges and 
pervisor, over a diverse business empire | await sentencing. 
that holds about $2 billion worth of secu- According to the SEC, Levine, whose 


civil indemnities. That is an enormous to- 
tal by SEC standards: in the twelve months 
that ended in September the agency had 
obtained fines and returns of illegal prof- 
its totaling only $41.9 million. But the 
penalties will not bring financial ruin toa 
man whose reputation on Wall Street was 
gained by staking tens of millions of dol- 
lars on a single stock-market plunge. His 
worth has been estimated at $200 million, 
and could easily be much more 
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Not all of today’s best investments 


We discovered this one nestled among the elms on Main Street. 

We also spotted one in the driveway two doors down. 

The simple truth is, the country has become very bullish on 
the Volkswagen Jetta. So much in fact, that sales of the Jetta 
have surpassed such venerable blue chip commodities as 
Mercedes-Benz and BMW. 

Now one doesn’t have to be a Wall Street wizard to know 
that a German-engineered road car is a good investment. 
And when that road car happens to be a Volkswagen Jetta, 
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are found on Wall Street. 


it soon becomes a very smart investment, too. 

Just examine the dividends. 

Better fourth gear passing acceleration than a BMW 325e. 
More interior room than a Mercedes 190e. And, a capital 
investment of less than half as much? All in a car that’s more 
exciting than a 50-point leap in the Dow.** 

So if you’re looking for a really solid 
investment— instead of calling your broker, 
try your Volkswagen dealer. 


1987 
Jetta 












the deals to Boesky. In return Boesky at 
one point allegedly agreed to pay Levine 
5% of any profits made by his firms in 
trading on information from Levine that 
led Boesky to make an initial stock pur- 
chase. Boesky is alleged to have offered 
Levine a 1% commission when his infor- 
mation affected trade in stocks that the 
speculator already possessed. Around 
April of this year, the Government 
charged, Boesky offered Levine a lump- 
sum $2.4 million payment for his illegal 
tipster services. None of that money had 
been paid by May 12, when the SEC closed 
in on Levine for hts misdoings. 
Specifically, the SEC said that in April 
and May of 1985 Levine passed on infor- 
mation from Investment Banker Sokolow 
about the merger of the food giant Na- 
bisco Brands and R.J. Reynolds, the to- 
bacco firm. From May 22 to May 29, 
Boesky bought about 377,000 shares of 
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profit from all of Boesky’s trades amount- 
ed to “at least $50 million.” 

Boesky’s uncanny knowledge of im- 
pending merger deals had long formed 
part of his mystique as a stock-trading ge- 
nius and had often fueled speculation that 
he made use of illegal tips. He had come 
very far very fast, amid a fanfare of often 
self-generated publicity. 


parents eventually owned a chain of 

restaurants. He likes to tell the story 
that at 13 he bought a panel truck and 
drove it without a license to the city’s 
parks, where he sold ice cream. He gradu- 
ated from the Detroit College of Law in 
1964, and married Seema Silberstein, the 
daughter of a real estate developer. 
Boesky moved to Manhattan in 1966, and 
in 1972 joined the arbitrage department 
at the brokerage firm of Edwards & Han- 


B=: grew up in Detroit, where his 





SEC Chairman Shad has led a crackdown on abuse of stock-market information 


| bank. He cultivated the image of a man 
| who lived and breathed only for stock 








takeover deals. Usually standing rather 
than sitting at his desk, he worked 18- 
hour days behind a 300-line telephone 


deals, sleeping little, hardly seeming to 
eat, and apparently subsisting largely on 
gallons of black coffee. 

Even so, in the few hours a day that 
Boesky spent at home, he lived in baronial 
style. He and his wife maintain a costly 
apartment overlooking Manhattan's East 
River but spend much of their time on a 
200-acre estate in suburban Westchester 
County, where guards patrol a laser-con- 
trolled entrance gate to the property. In- 
side the Georgian-style house, paintings 
by Monet and Renoir adorn the walls, 
and valuable works dot a nearby sculpture 
garden. Recently Boesky applied to local 
town planners for permission to add a 
dome to the residence, to give it, said his 





Ex-Banker Levine, who sparked the scandal 





Nabisco stock, and he sold out on May 30, 
after the company announced its merger 
talks. Boesky’s alleged profit: about $4 
million. Also that April, the agency said, 
Levine tipped off Boesky with informa- 
tion from Wilkis about the prospective 
purchase of Houston Natural Gas, a pipe- 
line concern, by another natural-gas car- 
rier, Omaha’s InterNorth. On May 1, 
1985, Boesky bought 301,800 shares of the 
Houston company. A day later the two 
firms announced a $2.26 billion merger. 
Two weeks afterward Boesky sold his 
holdings for a profit of about $4.1 million. 

Boesky earned $975,000 on the Feb- 
ruary 1986 sale of about 95,300 shares in 
FMC, a Chicago-based machinery manu- 
facturer. In early 1986, the SEC charged, 
Investment Banker Brown passed on to 
Levine information about an impending 
move by FMC to recapitalize itself. Le- 
| vine told Boesky, who bought his shares 
days before the plan was made public. Ac- 
cording to the SEC, Boesky also traded on 
tips from Levine in the securities of 
American Natural Resources, Boise Cas- 





cade, General Foods and Union Carbide. | 


The agency complaint alleged that the 
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ly. During Boesky’s time there the SEC 
fined him $10,000 for failing to make 
timely delivery of securities that he had 
sold in a speculative transaction 

In 1975 Boesky launched his solo act 


| with $700,000 in capital. He quickly be- 


came known as a startling risk taker, of- 
ten plunking down four or five times as 
much on deals as his confreres. By the end 
of the decade the estimated worth of his 
firm had grown to more than $90 million. 
During the merger boom of the "80s he 
lost and won with apparently equal aban- 
don—but usually seemed to win. In 1984 
he was said to have hauled in about $50 
million when Texaco bought Getty, and 
an additional $65 million that year when 
Chevron purchased Gulf. But he was re- 
puted to have dropped $40 million in less 
than a week in December 1984 when 
Phillips Petroleum fended off Corporate 
Raider T. Boone Pickens. 

Above all Boesky made research 
about takeovers his obsession. From his 
lavishly appointed Midtown Manhattan 
offices the lean marauder directed batter- 
ies of lawyers and financial detectives to 
sniff out possible outcomes and hurdles in 





Says former Treasury Secretary Simon: ‘This is a landmark case. People are going to behave with much more prudence.” 


architect, a more “Jeffersonian look.” 

Boesky obviously was sensitive to 
charges that his was essentially an oppor- 
tunistic and unproductive occupation. 
Last year he wrote a book on the subject, 
Merger Mania, and subtitled it Arbitrage: 
Wall Street's Best Kept Moneymaking Se- 
cret. In the book Boesky loftily declared 
that “there are no easy ways to make 
money in the securities market .. . there 
are no esoteric tricks that enable arbitrag- 
ers to outwit the system.” 

Now everyone knows better. Last 
week Boesky said, “If my mistakes launch 
a process of re-examination of the rules 
and practices of our financial market- 
place, then perhaps some good will re- 
sult.” It was premature to say what fur- 
ther revelations and reforms might ensue. 
Nonetheless, asserted former Treasury 
Secretary Simon, “this is a landmark case. 
This is going to change the arbitrage busi- 
ness dramatically. People are going to be- 
have with much more prudence.” If not, 
they have a dramatic example of what 
can follow. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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WHEN ROGER ENRICO TAKES A BREAK FROM 
THE COLA WARS, WERE HIS GREATEST ALLY. 
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President and CEO, Pepsi-Cola Gompany 


The Visa Premier Card 

This man makes some hard deci- 
sions about marketing soft drinks 
(in fact, his book on the cola wars has 
just been published). But when he's 
on vacation, one decision is clear No 
premium credit card suits him better 
than the Visa® Premier Card. 

Whether he’s beachcombing in Bali 
or exploring the Roman catacombs, 
he knows his Visa Premier Card is 
accepted at four times as many 
places worldwide as the American 
Express Gold Card. 


VISA __ It’s everywhere you want to be: 4 / 

















Pepsi and Pepsi-Cola are registered trademarks of PepsiCo, Inc 
© Visa USA. Inc. 1986 


The Premier Card also has a minimum 
starting credit line of $5,000, over twice 
as high as American Express. And 
Visa gives him access to over five times 
as many banks and cash machines. 
So he can get cash easily almost ) 
anywhere. 
If all this sounds good to you » 
and you're ready to enjoy these 
advantages, apply fora Visa 
Premier Card today 
Whatever beach yo 


ae 
land on, it’s the y/ A y 
V/s 


card to use. yf 











GIVE A TRADITIONAL DRINK 
AWHOLE NEW SPIRIT. 
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THE BEST JAGUAR EVER BUILT. _ 


Named “Best Buy” in the over $25,000 luxury. 
sedan class, the Jaguar XJ6 is the standard 
_ by) — leh a evs cars are ideas 


For the second consecutive year, the 
editors of Motor Trend magazine have 
selected the Jaguar XJ6 as “best buy” 
from among all high-priced luxury se- 
dans. Once again, the best Jaguar ever 
built has been recognized as a remark- 
able automobile, as a standard by 
which other luxury sedans are judged. 
The criteria that this most honored 
Jaguar has established are not easily 
met. Developed through years of evo- 
lutionary refinement and painstaking 
attention to detail, the Jaguar's classic 
beauty, luxurious appointments and 
impeccable road manners are testi- 
mony to its sterling reputation. 
Universally acclaimed as one of the 
most artful automobiles ever con- 
ceived, the Jaguar sedan’'s gently curv- 
ing silhouette suggests graceful motion 
even at rest. It isa shape that endures— 


a masterwork of automotive sculpture. 
Inside the Jaguar sedan’s spacious 
cabin, the driver and passengers enjoy 
a most elegant setting. Far removed 
from the typical automobile interior, the 
Jaguar's cabin is a refreshing retreat, 
rich with fine leather, rare walnut and 
comforting silence. Numerous conve- 
nience accessories, including auto- 
matic climate control, sunroof, a trip 
computer, an 80-watt stereo sound sys- 
tem and cruise control, make Jaguar 
motoring a rewarding experience. 

For all its beauty and luxury, the 
Jaguar XJ6 is also an agile and spirited 
road machine. Utilizing precisely tuned 
four wheel independent suspension 
and a rigid chassis, the Jaguar sedan 
achieves a remarkable balance of race- 
worthy handling characteristics and 
supple ride. A six cylinder dual over- 
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head cam engine provides ample 
power for the most energetic driver. 

The object of rigorous quality con- 
trols, the 1987 Jaguar XJ6 sedan is 
backed by a three year/36,000 mile 
warranty. 

Your Jaguar dealer cordially invites 
you to spend a few very enjoyable min- 
utes behind the wheel of this much cel- 
ebrated sedan. He'll also be happy 
to provide full details of the Jaguar 
limited warranty. For the name of the 
Jaguar dealer nearest you, dial 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. Jaguar Cars Inc., 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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A Visitor from Taiwan 





here had been early warnings, a few 

cases reported around the country. 
But then 44 U.S. Navymen in Key West, 
Fla., began complaining of sore throats, 
fever and chills. Last week, after taking 
throat cultures from the men, doctors con- 
firmed the bad news: Taiwan flu has ar- 
rived and begun to take its toll. 

Health officials have known of the 
new viral strain (actually a mutation of 
Type A influenza strains predominant 
in the U.S. in the 1950s) only since 
June, when the first cases were con- 
firmed in Taiwan. Pharmaceutical com- 
panies, which had already manufactured 
a single-shot flu vaccine that is effective 
against three known and anticipated 
strains—A/Chile, A/ Mississippi and 
B/Ann Arbor—were forced to rush a 
separate A/Taiwan vaccine into produc- 
tion. Though no one knows how serious 
this season’s attack will be, influenza 
generally kills 20,000 to 40,000 Ameri- 
cans in a single winter, more victims 
than AIDS has claimed since it first 
appeared. 

Despite the quick notoriety that it has 
gained, Taiwan flu is not considered un- 
usually dangerous. As a close cousin of 
long-dormant strains, however, it poses a 
particular threat to people under 35 with 
chronic health problems; they are not old 
enough to have developed a strong immu- 
nity from previous exposures. 

Unfortunately, many of those in need 
of protection do not get vaccinated. Of the 








Flu season begins with the last-minute appearance of a new virus 





Ababy Texan getting Taiwan-flu vaccine 


people who are vulnerable to complica- 
tions from influenza because of other 
health problems, the U.S. Centers for Dis- 
ease Control estimates, only one in five 
will actually bother to get shots. The fact 
that two kinds of vaccine are necessary 
for many people this year may be a fur- 
ther source of confusion about who should 
be inoculated. According to the CDC, the 
two-shot candidates include anyone un- 
der the age of 35 with chronic health 
problems such as diabetes, heart disease, 





renal disease, cancer or a suppressed im- 
mune response; parents or siblings of chil- 
dren who are at risk; anyone under age 18 
who must take aspirin (the combination 
of aspirin and a viral infection has been 
linked to a sometimes fatal brain disorder 
called Reye’s syndrome). People over 35 
who are at risk and all those over 65 who 
are otherwise healthy need take only the 
standard flu shot. 

Why is it that flu marches on, while 
other viral scourges such as polio and mea- 
sles have been largely conquered in the de- 
veloped world? The vanquished viruses, it 
seems, were relatively stable, seldom 
changing their structure. This enabled 
their victims, once infected, to develop per- 
manent immunity and allowed scientists to 
develop vaccines that were effective year 
after year. The influenza virus, however, is 
constantly changing the configuration of 
its surface proteins. Because of these 
changes, immune-system antibodies, de- 
veloped in response to either a vaccination 
or a previous case of flu, fail to recognize 
and attack the altered virus. As a result, 
flu—in ever changing forms—returns 
again and again. 

To compound the problem, no one 
knows for sure how the virus circum- 
navigates the globe in just a few months, 
although travelers and migrating birds 
probably help it along. And perhaps be- 
cause of commercial jets, flu has been 
spreading more rapidly in recent years, 
giving health officials even less time to 
prepare new vaccines. For all these rea- 
sons, says University of Pittsburgh Epide- 
miologist Frederick Ruben, “the only 
thing that’s predictable about influenza is 
that it’s unpredictable.” —By Joe Levine. 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta 
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Milestones 





EXPECTING. Priscilla Presley, 41, actress, 
divorced wife of Elvis Presley and author 
of the best-selling memoir Elvis and Me, 
about her life with the rock-'n’-roll icon; 
and Marco Garibaldi, 31, writer-director 
with whom she has lived for the past two 
years; their first child (she has a daughter, 
Lisa Marie, 18, from her marriage to El- 
vis); in early 1987. The couple plan to 
marry, but no date has been set. Appro- 
priately enough, Presley’s character on 
Dallas, Jenna Wade, is also unmarried 
and pregnant. 





PAROLED. Jack (“Murph the Surf”) Mur- 
phy, 49, flamboyant thief and convicted 
killer; after serving 16 years of a double 
life sentence for attempted theft and for 
the 1967 murder ofa secretary in Florida; 
in Orlando. In 1964 Murphy, a former 
surfing champion, helped steal the golf- 
ball-size Star of India sapphire and other 
gems from the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. Now 
a born-again Christian, he plans to 
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preach the gospel in prisons, and on the 
lecture circuit at $2,500 an appearance. 


RECOVERING. Frank Sinatra, 70, consum- 
mate, contentious singer; after an emer- 
gency operation to remove a section of 
his colon; in Rancho Mirage, Calif. Sin- 
atra suffered an attack of diverticulitis, a 
painful intestinal inflammation, but in 
true show-must-go-on style finished a 
performance in Atlantic City, N.J., be- 
fore being rushed home to California. 


DIED. Leona Marshall Libby, 67, physicist 
who was the only woman member of the 
Manhattan Project, which created the 
first self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction 
in a crude device at the University of Chi- 
cago and went on to develop the first 
atomic bombs; after a long illness; in San- 
ta Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Gordon Richards, 82, Britain’s most 
victorious jockey, who rode 4,870 win- 
ners in 35 years (1920-54) of flat racing 


and in 1953 became the only jockey 
ever knighted, by Queen Elizabeth II, 
for whom he often rode; of a heart at- 
tack; in Kintbury, Berkshire, England. 
He was champion jockey a record 26 
times between 1925 and 1953, boasting 
more than 200 winners a season in 
twelve of those years. His skill was best 
illustrated during a 1933 meeting at 
Chepstow, when he had eleven straight 
winners in two days. 


DIED. Erich Koch, 90, brutal Nazi adminis- 
trator of East Prussia and Reichskommis- 
sar of the Ukraine, who was responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for the deaths of 
4,000,000 Soviet citizens and more than 
300,000 Poles and Polish Jews between 
1940 and 1945; in Parczew, Poland. Con- | 
victed in 1959 of war crimes, he evaded 
the hangman by feigning various illnesses 
and for the next 27 years was imprisoned, 
unrepentant and in solitary confinement, 
deep in the territory he once ruled in Hit- 
ler’s name. 
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Elected: St. Louls Moderate John May. Targeted: Seattle Liberal Raymond Hunthausen. Bypassed: Boston Conservative Bernard Law 
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“Unreservedly” Loyal to the Pope — 





U.S. bishops reluctantly back Rome against a liberal colleague 


S ince the Second Vatican Council con- 
cluded in 1965, dissension has be- 
come widespread among Roman Catho- 
lics in the U.S. Time after time priests, 
sisters and lay members alike have pub- 
licly and sometimes defiantly questioned 
policies and dictums emanating from the 
Vatican. But since he became Pope, John 
Paul II has been unyielding in his deter- 
mination to restore certainty in church 
| teaching, and lately he has turned his at- 
tention toward America. Perhaps the 
greatest burden of this simmering dispute 
has fallen on the 253 active bishops in the 
U.S., who are caught between the will of 
their Pontiff and the insistent expecta- 
tions of their freewheeling flocks. 

All elements in the confrontation were 
present last week in a tense meeting of the 


in Washington. The differences were em- 





the convocation: the ecclesiastical troubles 
of Seattle’s Archbishop Raymond Hunt- 
hausen, 65, who earlier this year was 
stripped of some of his authority by Rome 
because of his tolerant outlook on homo- 
sexuality and other controversial subjects 

From the Vatican viewpoint, John 
Paul’s program for the church was at 
stake. Noting the ways in which Hunt- 
hausen had strayed from papal policy, a 
Vatican official last week explained 


for a daughter concern that so openly 
drifted from company policy,” he said 
“The Pope doesn’t like being nasty . . . but 
he feels that ambiguity is slowly nibbling 
away at people’s perception of the church 
and that the time has come to say no.” 
The cultural gulf between Rome and 





National Conference of Catholic Bishops | 


bodied in a dispute that occupied much of | 


Rome’s stand. “No business would stand | 


the U.S. exacerbates the conflict. While 
the American bishops’ starting point 
tends to be democracy within the church, 
Rome is concerned first and foremost 
with religious dogma. According to one 
Vatican official, U.S. Catholics are heavi- 
ly influenced by their culture and media, 
which, to the Pope, create a “society of 
immediate gratification,” the exact oppo- 
site of John Paul’s ethic of “service and 
commitment.” A final irritant is Ameri- 
can Catholics’ penchant for airing dis- 
putes in public 

The Hunthausen case, a paradigm of 
such public controversy, erupted in Sep- 
tember when the Archbishop revealed 
that Rome had quietly taken away his 
control over various aspects of doctrine 
and discipline and handed it to Seattle’s 
newly named auxiliary bishop, Donald 
Wuerl, a loyal conservative. Hunthau- 
sen’s revelation provoked 
public squabbling among 
the bishops and demands 
by liberals that the US. 
hierarchy fight back. 

Concerned, the Vatican 
issued a highly unusual 
public explanation. In a 
document sent to US. bish- 
ops two weeks before the 
Washington meeting, papal 
Pro-Nuncio Pio Laghi de- 
tailed the matters on which 
Hunthausen lacked the 
“firmness necessary to gov- 
ern the archdiocese.” Be- 
sides homosexuality, the list 
included divorce, steriliza- 
tion, sacramental rules and 
church employment of ex- 
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Picketing at meeting 


priests. Laghi also charged that Hunt- 
hausen had agreed to cede the powers to 
Wuerl and then reneged on the deal. 

The bishops devoted nearly six hours 
of closed-door discussions to the affair. At 
the start, the Archbishop's colleagues 
gave him a long ovation—but only three 
minutes on the floor to reply to Laghi’s ac- 
count. Hunthausen then handed out a 
lengthy statement, protesting that under 
the Vatican’s secretive procedures he was 
never given the opportunity to answer any 
of the specific accusations and that some 
of the shortcomings had long since been 
remedied and other charges made against 
him were inaccurate. 

The Archbishop freely admitted other 
points in Rome’s indictment, including 
the charge that he allowed Dignity, a 
group of Catholic homosexuals, to cele- 
brate Mass in his cathedral. But he pointed 
out that “many bishops” had permitted 
similar services. (Only three weeks ago, 
the Vatican’s Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, in a tough statement, in- 
sisted bishops avoid recognition of Catho- 
lic groups that implicitly treat 
_. homosexuality as benign or 
= oppose church teaching 
that homosexual behavior 
is sinful.) 

Summing up, Hunt- 
hausen declared that the 
Rome-imposed arrange- 
ment with Wuerl seemed 
“unworkable” and pleaded 
with his colleagues to “ad- 
dress this issue with the 
Holy See.” After consider- 
able anguish, the bishops 
issued a document that en- 
dorsed Rome’s right to in- 
tervene in Seattle and said 
its procedures properly 
protect both individual 
rights and the good of the | 
church. Indeed, the bish- 
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ops declared that they “affirm unreserv- 
edly their loyalty to and unity with the 
Holy Father.” Hunthausen’s allies man- 
aged one triumph: deletion of the asser- 
tion that Vatican treatment of the Arch- 
bishop of Seattle was “just and 
reasonable.” The bishops also offered 
their future “assistance” to all parties. 

Despite the bishops’ consensus, grum- 
bling persisted. Bishop Michael Kenny of 
Juneau was disappointed that the state- 
ment did not confront the perception of 
“injustice” in the case. While conceding 
that “there really was little this group 
could do,” Bishop Leroy Matthiesen of 
Amarillo, Texas, an ally of Hunt- 
hausen’s in the antinuclear cause, noted 
that the long debate would surely send a 
warning to Rome through Laghi, who 
calmly observed the proceedings 

The president of the U.S. bishops’ con- 
ference, James Malone of Youngstown, 
Ohio, had opened the meeting with a 
warning of his own: there is “growing and 
dangerous disaffection” between sectors of 
the U.S. church and the Vatican. He re- 
marked that “some persons,” mistakenly, 
are now questioning the “timeliness and 
utility” of the Pope's tour of the U.S. next 
September. Malone also announced he 
had asked that bishops be granted the op- 
portunity to brief the Pope in person on the 
situation he will face in the U.S 


& uch a visitation to Rome presumably 
would be led by Malone’s successor, 
Archbishop John L. May, 64, of St. Louis, 
who was elected to a three-year term as 
the bishops’ president. May, the expected 
winner as outgoing vice president and 
part of the moderate-to-progressive group 
that has long led the bishops’ conference, 
outpolled Bernard Cardinal Law. The 
Boston Cardinal had staked out a claim to 
conservative leadership by stating last 
month that John Paul would have been 
“irresponsible” if he had not clamped 
down on Hunthausen 

Other voting reflected divisions among 
the bishops. In the second ballot for a new 
vice president, Law received 39% and Cin- 
cinnati Archbishop Daniel Pilarczyk, a 
May-style moderate, 34%. Milwaukee’s 
liberal Archbishop Rembert Weakland, 
who has implied that there are similarities 
between the Pope’s clampdown and inqui- 
sitions of the past, drew 26%. Pilarczyk 
eventually won. In elections of U.S. repre- 
sentatives to a Vatican synod next year, 
moderates and liberals joined forces to 
elect Weakland and again bypass Law. 

Weakland is best known as the head 
of the committee that wrote a pastoral let- 
ter on moral failings in U.S. capitalism. 
The final draft of that long-pending docu- 
ment received sharp criticism from the 
conservative laity for placing too much 
dependence on Government remedies. 
But last week in Washington the draft 
won lopsided approval, indicating that 
the bishops’ social activism will continue 
unabated, whatever the other tensions 
within the church. -By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Daniela Simpson/Rome 
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Come on down to Jack Daniel's someday and watch us make our smooth-sippin’ whiskey 


AGING A BATCH of Jack Daniel's calls for 


years of time and no small amount of footwork. 


There are thousands of charred oak barrels in a 
ten-story warehouse. Full up, each barrel is too 
heavy to lift. So to get the whiskey properly 
maturing, our barrelmen need to kick 

them into place. If you ever tried 
to boot a 400 pound barrel, you’d 
know what these gentlemen 

are up against. But after a sip of 
properly aged Jack Daniel's, you'll 
be glad they’re so fancy with 
their feet. 
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Tennessee Whiskey*80-90 ProofeDistilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
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-Show Business 














Sensuality and Ice Magic 





Olympic Stars Torvill and Dean begin a 60-city U.S. tour 


he accents of affection change from | Hamill and Peggy Fleming. “All new 


country to country. In Britain and Aus- 
tralia, for instance, exuberant fans often 
throw them bouquets of flowers; at the end 
of one Australian performance, Jayne Tor- 
vill spent 20 minutes crisscrossing the ice to 
retrieve a garden of tributes. Americans 
tend to show their approval through body 
motion as well. So it was earlier this month, 
as Torvill, 29, and her skating partner, 
Christopher Dean, 28, ended the 
first show of their current U.S. tour, 
when some 10,000 people in Buffa- 
lo’s Memorial Auditorium stood, 
cheered and clapped until their 
hands were chafed. “Well, kids,” 
said a grateful member of their 16- 
person ice-dancing troupe, “we're 
in America!” 

So they are and so they will be, 
touring 60 cities in four months with 
an international ensemble of young 
skaters. Combining the invention of 
the Broadway musical, the grace of 
ballet and the speed of steel sliding 
across a smooth surface, they are 
zestfully—and often wittily—rede- 
fining that tired old branch of show 
business, the ice revue 

By March, when they head 
home for Britain, T & D, as the 
English press calls them, will be as 
familiar to many Americans as 
AT&T. To those who watched the 
| 1984 Winter Olympics in Sarajevo, 
| they already are. Scoring two per- 
fect sixes, they won the gold medal 
and virtually reconstructed that 
curious hybrid—half sport, half 
art—called ice dancing 

Less gymnastic and acrobatic 
than pairs skating, ice dancing, 
which bears more than a passing 
resemblance to ballroom dancing, 
works its wonders within a smaller 
compass. It allows no high lifts, for 
example, and spins are limited to 
1% turns. “The difference is like 








skaters will in some way look like Torvill 
and Dean,” says Button. “They are won- 


| derfully creative. Much of what they do is 


unique to them.” 

Indeed, no other individual or duo has 
glided with such felicitous daring across 
frozen water. “It is the way they get from 
Point A to Point B,” says Andris Toppe, 
their ballet master. “A lot of skaters will 








Gracefully sliding from Point A to Point B in Buffalo 





that between poetry and prose,” 
says Dick Button, the American 
skating impresario and Olympic figure- 
skating star. “They are two different dis- 
ciplines. Both can be beautiful.” 

Fellow Britons like Diane Towler and 
Bernard Ford helped pioneer the ice- 
dancing form during the 60s. “Because 
they have a long history of ballroom danc- 
ing,” says Button, “the British have been 
the most creative of ice dancers. It strikes 
a sensitive nerve in them.” Soviets like 
Ludmilla Pakhomova and Aleksandr 
Gorshkov have also left their imprint on 
the form, but Torvill and Dean may be 
the first to reach the superstar status of 
such figure-skating soloists as Dorothy 
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“Well, kids, we're in America!” 


skate to A, do a little trick, then travel to 
B and do another trick. It’s boring. But 
the way Jayne and Chris cover the dis- 
tance is choreographed. You are never 
bored.” 

True enough, but there is something 
more to the T & D magic, and even when 
they remain at Point A, doing their little 
trick, it stands out: they are not really two 
dancers but one. When they move, as to 
Ravel's Boléro or Rimsky-Korsakov’s A 
Song of India, they move as one, the way 
that A & R—Astaire and Rogers—do on 
the late show, exuding a sensuality that is 
more pronounced because it is subdued. 


| ask whether they are married or other- 





“T’ve never felt sexy in my life,” said one 
elderly woman in the Buffalo audience 
“But they make me feel sexy!” 

That aroma of musk prompts many to 


wise romantically entwined. Of course, 
given their closeness, a sexual union 
might be redundant, if not incestuous 
“Our relationship is as you see it on the 
ice,” says Dean.“We don't spend nights 
together,”’ Torvill teases. They do spend 
mornings, afternoons and evenings to- 
gether, and they have, as best they could, 
since they first teamed up in 1975 

Both grew up in Nottingham, in Eng- 
land’s Midlands, and came from families 
of modest means. His father was 
an electrician; her parents ran a 
» candy shop. He became a police- 
; man, she a secretary. But every 
: free hour they were on the ice, 
practicing. 

Freed from their jobs by a grant 
* from the city of Nottingham, they 
. practiced full time, winning the Eu- 
ropean and world championships in 
1981 and 1982 and going on to daz- 
zle the Olympic judges in 1984. “Al- 
though we didn’t realize it at the 
time, the Olympics was the make- 
or-break for us,” says Dean. “Our 
whole careers depended on it.” 
They formed their own company 
and made their first tour in 1984, 
visiting several US. cities last 
spring. 








Dez a fierce and single- 
minded ambition, they appear 
as relaxed off the ice as they do on 
it, joking with each other like af- 
fectionate old war buddies, which 
in a sense they are. “It is better to 
give than to receive, Jayne,” Dean 
says, underlining the Jayne as he 
makes a coy reference to her fond- 
ness for receiving gifts, some of 
which he gives her himself. 
“Well,” she says, only slightly de- 
fensively, “I like to give too.” 

Dean enjoys speed. After he 
had finished skating in Sarajevo, 
he persuaded the British bobsled 
team to spin him down the hair- 
pins with them. In England he 
races a Porsche, and once he 
hitched a ride in a jet fighter, looping the | 
loops with the Red Arrows, the Royal Air | 
Force’s aerial-acrobatics team 

They reckon they have another ten 
years left to skate before muscles and en- 
ergy give out. Along the way, they plan to 
start a school for child skaters. At that 
point they may even have time for social 
lives. “We know people all over the 
world,” laughs Dean, “but we have no 
friends.” No friends—only thousands of 
admirers clapping their hands nearly raw 
each night, for as long as T & D choose to 
lace up their skates. ~By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/Buffalo 
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Most journalists hoping to 
interview a rock star must first 
surmount a human barricade 
of dyspeptic press agents, surly 
managers and beefy body- 
guards. Not Monaco’s Princess 
Stephanie, who recently added 





Pen pals: Stephanie and Stewart 


the quill to a quiver of part- 
time professions that include 
swimsuit designer, model and 
singer (her debut album, Be- 
soin [Need], is a hit in Europe 
and will be released in 
the U.S. next year). It 
seems that the dilettante 
Princess was smitten 
with Rod Stewart at a 
show during his latest 
tour and, after a photo 
shoot that will appear in 
the December issue of 
the American Elle, asked 
the veteran rocker for an 
on-the-record chat. Stew- 
art obliged, though the 
results are less than Pu- 
litzer material. (Sample 
question: Do you think 
you’re sexy? Answer: 
Hmmmm.) “She’s got a 
lot to learn,” confides 
Stewart. “First thing she 
has to do is stop giggling. 





And ladies of the club: Diana holds court at Omani Women’s Association 



























most of that was laughing. 
I don’t think she'll be doing 
much more of this.” That 
should not be a problem, since 
Stephanie seems afflicted with 
a short attention span in ev- 
erything she does. Just ask 
Actor Rob Lowe, who appar- 
ently broke up with her earlier 
this month after one of the 
quickest romances on tabloid 
record. 


When it comes to keeping 
cool in public, Prince Charles 
and Diana have few rivals. But 
even the royal couple found 
themselves wilting a bit last 
week as they began a ten-day 
tour of Oman, Qatar, Bahrain 
and Saudi Arabia in 92° heat. 
“It’s a sudden shock, arriving 
after a long flight coming from 
the English winter,” confessed 
the perspiring Prince. Diana, 
for her part, was kept in the 
shade, both physically and so- 
cially, reflecting the local tra- 
dition of keeping men and 
women separate. During a visit 


| with the Omani Women's As- 


sociation, the Princess wit- 














nessed the re-enactment of a 
traditional marriage-eve ritu- 
al. Told that the bride must 
stay awake in bed all night so 
as not to disturb the henna 
markings on her hands and 
feet, Diana remarked, “Poor 
bride.” Later the Princess set 
Arab tongues wagging when 
she appeared in a lilac silk- 
crepe jacket, worn over a mid- 
calf-length skirt, that prompt- 
ed fervent speculation as to 
whether or not she was wear- 

ing a brassiere underneath. 

Popular opinion held that 

she was not. 


It looks a bit like a 
skinny dinghy with a 
spinnaker. But while 
sleek 12-meter racing 
yachts were battling 
the stormy seas off the 
western coast of Australia 
in the America’s Cup trials 
these past weeks, a much more 
modest vessel was being 
launched in the calmer waters 
of a harbor in nearby Freman- 
tle. The skipper of the minia- 
ture marvel is none other than 
Ben Lexcen, 50, the celebrated 
designer of Australia II, which 
won the America’s Cup in 
1983. Featuring a scaled-down 
version of Lexcen’s revolution- 
ary winged keel, the 14-ft.- 
long fiber-glass Mini 12 sells 
for about $3,000, is virtually 
unsinkable and can easily be 
handled by one person or two 
from a comfortable cockpit. 
“Sailing is pretty lonely on 
your own,” says Lexcen. “Now 
you can take your girlfriend.” 
Buoyed by early raves for his 
new boat, Lexcen has hopes of 


| selling nearly a thousand. 
| Considering how poorly his 
full-size version is faring this 

_ time around, Lexcen may 
have to settle for the glory 
of financial victory with 
Mini 12. As of last 
week, his Australia IV 
had lost two prelimi- 



















| Ahoy: Lexcen in his Mini 12 


nary races to its Aussie arch- 
rival, Kookaburra III. 


His expertise with the lat- 
est high-tech artillery was un- 
surpassed as the original 
James Bond, but Sean Connery 
had his hands full playing 
Malone, the broguish cop in 
The Untouchables, which fin- 
ished shooting last week in 
Chicago. “It’s pretty cumber- 
some,” says Connery of the 
tommy gun, one of the weap- 
ons he carries when he teams 
up with Crime Buster Eliot 
Ness, played by Kevin Costner 
(Silverado). But the tommy 
gun is one of the few things 
the Brian De Palma movie has 
in common with the vintage 
_ TV series, which ran 
from 1959 to 1963 and 
Ee featured a jailed Al 
= Capone. In the film, 
> for example, Capone, 
played by Robert De Niro, 
is still on the streets, 
running booze and plug- 
ging enemies. Connery, 
who was born in Scot- 
land, says that Chicago 
reminds him of Glas- 
gow, though guns are 
much rarer in his native 
land. “In Glasgow, it’s 
more hand-to-hand com- 
bat each time, and you 
can never be sure what 
will happen.” Unless, of 
course, there is a script, 
which usually places Con- 
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The interview lasted ; tM nery on the winning side. 
about 15 minutes, but Have guns, will travel: Connery and Costner, center, with fellow Untouchables —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Photography 


Peppers from | 
| 3 


Heaven 


A retrospective commemorates 


Edward Weston’s fabled career \3 


hat photographer satisfied the bio- | 3 


graphical requirements for an art- 
ist better than Edward Weston? Like 
Gauguin, he made a mid-life lunge for the 


southern latitudes, putting family and stu- |? 


dio on hold while he pondered the cactus 


in Mexico. His “commercial” portrait |4 


work he churned out with contempt, all 
but using one hand to press the shutter 
and the other to hold his nose. And 
among his remarkable inventory of lovers 
were the kind of women who not only 
danced naked for his camera but brought 
along their own finger cymbals 

Weston’s life, no less than his art, 
made him one of the fabled figures in 
American photography. His grumpy, ex- 
alted journals, published after his death 
under the title Daybooks, are full of aes- 
thetic transports and sexual interludes 
But they also show another side of his 
temperament, a no-nonsense sobriety that 
he called upon to achieve the condensed 
art of his mature years, when his aims 
were both clear and complex: “To photo- 
graph a rock, have it look like a rock, but 
be more than a rock.” 

The centennial of Weston’s birth this 
year is being marked by three museum 
shows. The J. Paul Getty Museum in Ma- 
libu, Calif., will exhibit 45 of his pictures 
later this month. Sixty are going up in De- 
cember at the Art Institute of Chica- 
go. But the real Weston juggernaut 
opened earlier this month at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art: a 
sweeping retrospective of 237 prints. 
Organized by the University of Ari- 
zona’s Center for Creative Photog- 
raphy and selected by Beaumont 
Newhall, the gray eminence of pho- 
to history, the exhibition will run in 
San Francisco through Feb. 15, then 
travel over the next two years to a 
dozen other cities, including New 
York, Washington, Los Angeles and 
Atlanta 

The dual nature unified in Wes- 
ton’s work was evident early in his 
life. He was 20 when he left his 
home in a Chicago suburb to visit a 
sister living in a quiet town near Los 
Angeles. Eventually he was married 
there, established a portrait business 
and fathered the four sons whom he 
loved fiercely all his life. But a part 
of him resisted domestication just as 
fiercely. He found his friends and 
lovers among the pioneer enclaves 
of the West Coast counterculture, at- 
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tic dwellers who shared his penchant for 
vegetarianism and modern art. 

Weston was among the generation of 
photographers whose conversion to sharp 
focus from soft-edged pictorialism was the 
hinge on which the rest of the century’s 
camerawork would turn. By the early 
1920s he had already established an inter- 
national reputation for mildly swoony im- 
ages in gray-beige tones. He had also 
grown restless with pictorialism, which 
took its inspiration from impressionism, 
symbolism and the damper moments of 
Whistler. In time, he found a new expres- 
sive vocabulary in the angles and hard 
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lines of constructivism and cubism, which 
he matched to a new photographic meth- 
od. The focus was sharp. The prints were 
made directly from the negative, without 
an enlarger. The chemical manipulations 
that produced the soulful fogs of pictorial- 
ism were forgotten 

With his peerless instinct for composi- 
tion, Weston could soon reconfigure the fe- 
male nude to find the fracture lines of 
Braque or the seamless forms of Brancusi 
But it took a personal and artistic crisis in 
1923 to push him beyond ingenious de- 
ployments of volume and line. He took off 
for Mexico with his lover Tina Modotti 
and one of his sons. He spent the next 
three years rubbing shoulders with 
the muralist Diego Rivera, dodging 
the postrevolutionary turmoil and 
making pictures under the Mexican 
sun that specifies every object it falls 
upon. Among them were a series of 
vivid head shots, like his startling 
portrait of Manuel Hernandez 
Galvan, 1924, that use the subjects’ 
plain vitality to confound the impas- 
sivity one expects from monumental 
figures. The Mexican portraits show 
that Weston had absorbed the princi- 
ples delivered to him by Alfred Stieg- 
litz, words that Weston later summa- 
rized as a “maximum of detail witha 
maximum of simplification.” 

When he got back to California, 
he began to apply those lessons to 
his famous studies of nautilus shells 
and vegetables, using four-hour ex- | 
posures to draw in every crevice and 
gleam of some resounding larger 
form. These pictures were a water- 
shed for Weston. The pictorialists 
used soft focus for atmospheric pur- 
poses but also as a way to make the 
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DUNES, OCEANO 


particular stand for the general. With 
these radiant close-ups, Weston kept their 
goal but reversed the approach, bearing 
down on the details as a new way to make 
the mundane suggest the divine. At first 
glance, the scientific exactness of his still 
lifes makes them look as though they were 
descended from the nature sketches of Al- 
brecht Direr. But in ambition they were 
more akin to the work of the European 
abstractionist painters. Kandinsky, Male- 
vich and Mondrian wanted not only to 
wipe clean the slate of Western art but to 
scrub consciousness itself, clearing it of 
worldly distractions as a way of opening it 
up to the beyond. Though Weston kept 
some distance from the California ver- 
sions of Theosophy and Zen, he too re- 
garded his still lifes as more than just wor- 
thy forms. They were conduits of spirit 
peppers, to be sure, but also the portals of 
heaven 

The forward-looking sectors of the 
American art audience were waiting for 
pictures like these, sensuous and sharp, 
which spoke to the intuitions of transcen- 
dentalism in the up-to-the-minute terms 
of the machine age. For all their shimmer, 
they had a just-the-facts quality that pro- 
posed the romantic impulse as the highest 
form of lucidity. (That they could also be 
sexually voluptuous, something Weston 
claimed was unintended, did not hurt.) 
What he had hit upon, of course, was how 
high definition and distortions of scale 
could make objects more uncanny even as 
it made them more palpable. For all its 
optical truthfulness, Weston’s 1931 Cab- 
bage Leaf is as dreamlike as an apple by 
Magritte 

When Weston migrated up the Pacific 
Coast to settle in Carmel, Calif., in 1929, 
the rocky beaches and cypress clumps of 





nearby Point Lobos gave him the oppor- 
tunity for landscapes with the same subtle 
subtext. In his profusions of sand, foam 
and bark, every formation is duly item- 
ized, yet every detail seems an accessory 
to some great central fact. He consolidat- 
ed his attachment to nature in a way that 
may have helped to deepen his friendship 
with Ansel Adams, whom he had met a 
few years before. Not far from Carmel he 
also discovered the stretches of undulat- 
ing sand that prompted some of his most 
riveting images. The bays of shadow and 
light that swell across Dunes, Oceano, 
1936, are tethered to real landscape by the 





can painters found abstraction too remote 














line of mountains dimly visible in the up- 
per left. In a decade when many Ameri- 


from earthly matters, Weston could dem- 
onstrate that the abstract was simply the 
last outpost of the tangible. In the same 
year, he made his celebrated rear view 
Nude of Charis Wilson, soon to be his sec- 
ond wife, stretched out across the dunes. 
Putting aside the ingenuity of his earlier 
nudes, he achieved a triumph of straight- 
forward reckoning: being meets nothing- 
ness, with the outcome unspecified. 

There has been no end of comment on 
the links of temperament connecting | 
Weston to Emerson, Thoreau and Whit- 
man. It was this strand of his work—na- 
ture as a hall of mirrors for the soul—that 
was taken up in the postwar era by such 
photographers as Minor White, Paul Ca- 
ponigro, Wynn Bullock and Weston’s son 
Brett. It proved durable enough, but by 
the time Weston died in 1958 of Parkin- 
son's disease, which a decade earlier had 
put a stop to his work, the themes that had | 
sustained his kind of photography were 
showing signs of fatigue. In the following 
year, even as Weston’s reputation stood at 
the pinnacle from which it has never de- 
scended, Robert Frank published the U.S. 
edition of The Americans, a galvanizing 
portrait of the national life seen in an un- 
lovely light. The book quickened an 
emerging mood in the camera world. 
Weston’s vision would have less to offer to 
photographers making glum observations 
of the American scene and complicated 
ironies about picture taking. His work has 
no roadside incidents, no unforeseen ele- 
ments, no downtown. But the San Fran- 
cisco show is a reminder of his photo- 
graphs’ unique confidence, force and | 
completeness. Seen today, in a time of | 
crayoned prints, tableaux arranged for | 
the camera and photographs about pho- | 
tography, they bear the stamp of a grand 
and lucid purpose By Richard Lacayo 
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A Theory with Strings Attached 








Scientists explain why the universe is full of holes 


Asoo have struggled for years, 
and in vain, to answer a nagging, fun- 
damental question: Why is the universe 
lumpy? Some regions of the cosmos are 
crowded with giant clusters of galaxies, 
millions of light-years across. Other, even 
vaster spaces seem to be largely empty of 
matter. Scientists have assumed that this 
unevenness resulted from irregularities in 
the big bang that began the universe be- 
tween 10 billion and 20 billion years ago 
But that greatest of all explo- 
sions was almost perfectly 
uniform, as evidenced by its 
leftover radiation, which ra- 
dio telescopes can detect in 
every part of the sky. Then 
how did such a smooth start 
result in a chunky cosmos? 

The answer may be pro- 
vided by a fantastic new the- 
ory reported last week in the 
Dutch journal Physics Let- 
| ters B. In their report, two 
| renowned Princeton scien- 
| tists and a graduate student 

suggest that the pressure of 

electromagnetic radiation, 

emanating from dense 

“threads” of pure energy 

called cosmic strings, could 
have been responsible for 
making the universe lumpy 
That pressure, the theory holds, pushed 
matter outward, piling it into thin shells 
and leaving huge voids in the cosmos. “If 
this theory is correct,” says Astrophysicist 
Jeremiah Ostriker, the theory's co-author, 
“our views about cosmic-scale structure 
will be radically changed.” 

Indeed, the theory could explain not 
only the large-scale structure of the uni- 
verse but also the origin of galaxies and 
other puzzling celestial phenomena. It 
combines some of the most advanced 
ideas in astrophysics and elementary-par- 
ticle physics, and joins the independent 
research of Ostriker and Physicist Ed- 
ward Witten. The unifying element: the 
cosmic strings—bizarre, hypothetical en- 
lilies that are thinner than an atomic nu- 
cleus, as long as the universe is wide, and 
so dense that a mile-long segment would 
weigh as much as the earth 

Strings first popped up unexpectedly 
in the mathematical models of particle 
physicists. Right after the big bang, the 
mathematics suggests, the rapidly cooling 
cosmos underwent a phase transition, 
roughly analogous to the sharp change 
that occurs when water turns into ice 
And just as an ice cube is marred by 
cracks and lines left over from uneven 
freezing, the universe too might have de- 


veloped flaws—in the form of strings 
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These strings would try to straighten and 
contract, often whipping about and get- 
ting tangled in the process. When a string 
crossed itself, the resulting loop would 
pinch off from the main string and go vi- 
brating away on its own 

Ostriker was thinking not about 
strings but about the structure of the uni- 
verse when in 1981 he co-authored a the- 
ory on the formation of new galaxies, 
which are huge islands of billions of stars. 


Computer maps of the universe show clumps of galaxies 
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“Threads” at the core of the Milky Way 


Bizarre entities known as cosmic stri ngs. 


Aware that entire galaxies can erupt in ex- 
plosive bursts of energy, Ostriker had sug- 
gested that the force of such mighty blasts 
would drive away surrounding dust and 
gases, leaving vast regions of the sky virtu- 
ally empty and compressing the expelled 
gases and dust into shells around the voids 
It was from this compressed matter, he 
said, that new galaxies might form 

But one problem remained. While Os- 
triker’s calculations showed that the 
forces released by an exploding galaxy 











could condense gas and dust enough to be- 
gin the formation of new galaxies, they 
were not powerful enough to sweep clean 
any regions as large as the largest ob- 
served in the sky. Then what mysterious 
agent had created the giant voids?* 

Cut to Edward Witten, who was 
studying the properties of cosmic strings 
“T was looking at ways you might be able 
to observe these very thin objects at cos- 
mological distances,” he recalls, “and I 
discovered that they could be supercon- 
ductors—they would conduct electric cur- 
rent forever.” If that was true, he figured, 
electric currents as large as 100 quintillion 
(100 followed by 18 zeros) amperes could 
be induced in the strings. These currents 
could in turn produce in- 
> tense magnetic fields around 
the strings, and particles, 
like electrons, caught in the 
fields would glow. In fact, a 
radio-telescope image of the 
center of the Milky Way, 
taken last spring by Mark 
= Morris of UCLA and Farhad | 
; Yusef-Zadeh of Columbia 
University, shows threads 
that some astronomers think 
could indeed be glowing 
strings. 

With his conclusions, 
Witten had inadvertently 
provided Ostriker with the 
agent he needed to produce 
the giant voids. “When I 
first saw Ed’s paper, in 
1985,’ Ostriker says, ‘‘it 
blew my mind.” Reason: a 
vibrating, current-carrying loop is a radio 
transmitter, and if the current is large 
enough, the ultralow-frequency radio 
waves it emits will be incredibly power- 
ful—strong enough to push surrounding 
gases and dust incredible distances away 
from the loop. With Witten and Gradu- 
ate Student Chris Thompson, Ostriker 
went to work calculating the effects of 
the waves. “Again and again,” he says, 
“we thought we had found a fatal flaw, 
that the whole thing was crackers. But 
we haven't so far.” A string loop, it 
seemed, could theoretically produce an 
awesome void 

While the theory looks promising, Os- 
triker shows proper scientific restraint 
“We still don’t know that there are such 
things as cosmic strings,” he says, “or that 
they are necessarily superconductors or 
will in fact carry large currents. But all 
these things are quite possible. Within a 
few years, superconducting strings will 
have either transformed our view of the 
large-scale universe—or be entirely 
forgotten.” —By Michael D. Lemonick 











*Early in 1986, a team at Harvard announced a sur- 
vey showing that these enormous bubble-like voids 


| appear all over the universe. It also showed that gal- 


axies seem to lie on the surfaces of the voids, results 
that the Princeton scientists call “primary motiva- 
tors” in the construction of their theory 
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Men's Activist Jack Kammer affixing a militant bumper sticker in Portland, Ore. 


Men Have Rights Too 


A convention of fathers calls for divorce and custody reforms 


t n the corner of a motel room, a not very 
subtle melodrama unfolded. As a fat 
bailiff and a sinister, black-hatted attor- 
ney looked on, a man in tattered wig and 
skirt, playing the role of Mary, Mary 
Workman, demanded custody of “her” 
child. Judge Hardly D. Fairman leered 
and laughed as devoted but helpless Fa- 
ther Adam Workman looked on, awaiting 
the worst 

Though no mustaches 
were twirled, the virtually all- 
male audience had little trou- 
ble picking out the villains or 
figuring out that poor Adam, 
like most of the men in the 
room, was doomed to lose cus- 
tody. “I've seen some men 
sobbing away, so overcome 
by the system,” said John 
Rossler, a shop owner and 
fathers’ rights activist from 
North Syracuse, N.Y. “The 
system is so stacked against 
men that they don’t fight.” 

Rossler and some 60 other 
aggrieved males were gath- 
ered at a motel in Portland, Ore., for the 
fifth annual meeting of the National Con- 
vention for Men, an umbrella group for 
some 36 organizations representing more 
than 6,000 people who want to change di- 
vorce and custody law. The air was thick 
with smoke and anger as conventioners 
huddled in the halls and motel bar, de- 
nouncing “father bashing” and “female 
chauvinism,” muttering about the hidden 
agenda of man-hating and lesbian social 
workers, and comparing the law’s treat- 
ment of divorcing men to the Holocaust 
and Salem witch-hunts 

Al Lebow of Southfield, Mich., a for- 
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Peter Cyr of N.C.M. 


mer traveling salesman who now works 
full time in the movement, testified that 
his visiting rights have been withheld so 
often that he has been in and out of court 
for six years. “The vast majority of fathers 
are denied visitation,” he said. “The non- 
custodial parent becomes isolated, and 
things are stacked against him.” Peter 
Cyr, outgoing president of N.C.M. and a 
_ dentist from Portland, Me., 
= spent seven years and $25,000 
getting joint custody of his two 
daughters. “Even if you win a 
custody trial,” he lamented, 
“you are wiped out financial- 
ly, and your relationship with 
your children is ruined.” An- 
other man announced emo- 
tionally. “My children are go- 
ing to be taken from me, and I 
have put my heart into raising 
them,” Complained Lebow 
“There doesn’t seem to be 
any empathy for men. ™ Jack 
Kammer of Baltimore, 
N.C.M.’s executive director. 
said that just as men were 
once threatened by women in the office, 
“some women are now threatened by fa- 
thers’ increased involvement with their 
children.” 

Though the fathers’ movement is 
sometimes viewed as a lobby to get 
child-support payments reduced, the is- 
sue was barely discussed at the conven- 
tion. The dominant opinion there was 
that most men pay full child support, al- 
though one speaker disagreed at a 
workshop. Before a skeptical audience, 
Darryl Larson, an assistant district at- 
torney for Oregon's Lane County, said, 


“Nonsupport is a tragedy rampant in 
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America—60% to 80% quit paying after 
the first two years.” Indeed, the Census 
Bureau reports that in 1983 only 50% of 
the women who were supposed to re- 
ceive child support got the full amount 
due 

The heaviest anger seemed to be 
triggered by charges that fathers sexual 
ly abuse their children. A Michigan 
man said he had applied ointment to his 
two-year-old daughter, who had vagini- 
lis, and was accused of sexual molesta- 
tion during his custody battle. After an 
investigation the charges were dropped 
The keynote address was delivered by a 
former foreign correspondent. Ernest 
Coates, who had been charged with ag- 
gravated sexual assault of his son and 
daughter but was acquitted. Introduced 
as someone who “sees his children only 
in his dreams,” the Australian-born 
Coates claimed he was the victim of 
state-paid psychologists, young lawyers 
on the make and a troubled wife 





The adventure UNory 
of the decade! 


James Clavell 


hoenix Attorney Robert Hirschfeld 

bitterly argued that charges of sexu- 
al and emotional abuse are routinely 
manufactured by “female social workers 
who have a history of being molested 
themselves, lawyers who coach women 
to make false accusations, and vindic- 
live, vicious mothers who coach and 
work on their children.” One of the sto- 
ries he told the conventioners was about 
a girl, 16, who went to a school official 
and said her father had molested her. A 
criminal proceeding costing the father 
$10,000 ended in a mistrial. When the 
father learned that the girl had kept a 
diary, he got legal access to it and found 
she had written about her intention to 
accuse him falsely. An allegation of sex- 
ual abuse, said Hirschfeld, “is the nucle- 
ar weapon of domestic relations. When 
all else fails, drop the bomb 

Despite all the bitterness, few were 
inclined to launch a crusade against 
women or feminism. Said Rossler: “It's 
important that the men’s movement not 
be portrayed as antiwoman, Sexism has 
affected us as detrimentally as it has af- 
fected women.” In fact, the women’s 
movement seems to be as much model 
as bugbear to the wounded males. Like 
feminists. conventioners complained 
about sexist ads, including two showing 
a female pulling a male toward her with 
his tie. “The tle represents a sexist 
noose or perhaps a leash,” said Fredric 
Hayward of Sacramento. The men cele- 
brated small victories. In response to 
lobbying by a fathers’ rights group. the 
city of Syracuse has agreed to include 
diaper-changing facilities for men as 
well as women at Hancock airport 

Also, like some feminists, the men ef- 
fortlessly repaired to the role of victim 
Coates told the convention, “You have to 
persecute men because men are the ones 
who dominated women. and now we're 
fair game.” The problem, said the dejected 
Rossler, is that “men always come off on 
the short end of sympathy.’ —By John Leo. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Portland, Ore. 
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Environment 


Protecting a Royal Refuge 


Mexico tries to save the monarch butterfly’s winter hideout 


hey begin to arrive a few at a time, 
bright, familiar butterflies alighting in 
the upper branches of the gray-green fir 
trees. But as the month of November 
wears on, the sky becomes filled with tiny, 
floating flecks of color. Tens of millions of 
butterflies descend from the skies, drap- 
ing entire trees in an astonishing tapestry 
of black, white and orange. 
In one of nature’s most f 
impressive pageants, mon- 
arch butterflies fly from as 
far away as Canada to 
spend the winter in tiny 


in the mountains of central 

Mexico.* Though the but- 4d 
terfly migration has been € 
going on since at least the 

end of the Pleistocene ep- 
och, 10,000 years ago, the 
isolated roosts were discov- 
ered by zoologists only in 
1975. Alarmed by the disap- 
pearance of forests around 
the sites, the Mexican 
government and private 
conservation groups have 
joined forces to protect 
them. Says University of 
Florida Zoologist Lincoln 
Brower: “We're dealing j 
with one of the most fragile A 
as well as limited habitats in 

North America.” 

The preservation effort is be- 
ing spearheaded by Monarca 
A.C., a nonprofit Mexican orga- 
nization established in 1980 
“When I first saw the monarchs, 

I became ecstatic and vowed to 
learn more about them,” says 
Rodolfo Ogarrio, a Harvard- 
trained lawyer who helped start 
the group. What Ogarrio discov- 
ered was that the butterfly’s re- 
treats were threatened by the lo- 
cal farmers, who were gradually 
clearing the trees for timber and 
farmland. Says Carlos Gottfried, 
a co-founder of Monarca: “The 
forests in the mid-’70s were pris- 
tine. A few years later they were receding 
up the mountain.” 

The group sought the help of the Mex- 
ican government, which in 1980 issued a 
decree protecting the monarch. But the 
action did little good, since the land re- 
mained unprotected. Last August, howev- 





*The Mexican refuge, which consists of ten sites in 
the mountainous Michoacan and Estado de Mexico 
provinces, attracts monarchs from the eastern two- 
thirds of North America. Western monarchs mi- 
grate to equally small and specific spots along the 
California coastline 
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patches of fir forest nestled & ‘a 





er, Mexico City took a critical step: it offi- 
cially declared the butterfly’s winter do- 
mains “ecological preserves.” The procla- 
mation prohibits logging and agricultural 


| development within an area of 11,000 


acres around the monarch retreats and re- 
stricts development in buffer zones that 
encompass another 28,000 acres. In addi- 


» 





Monarchs on the wing and, below, nestling in for the winter 











Though the plan is only beginning to be 
implemented, many environmentalists 
consider it part of a new chapter in Third 
World conservation. “Setting aside these 
sites as reserves is only a first step,” says 
Curtis Freese, director of Latin American 
and Caribbean programs for the World 
Wildlife Fund, which has contributed 
$220,000 to the project. “We must ap- 
proach habitat protection by asking the 
larger question: How do you work with 
the local small farmer and make sure his 
needs are met while at the same time 
serve the needs of conservation?” 

The butterfly migra- 
= tion, in fact, may turn into 
an economic boon for the 
= peasants. Last year the lo- 
cals guided 50,000 sight- 
seers through the region— 
for 500 pesos, about 60¢ 
each. They also conduct 
y 2) a brisk business selling 
butterfly-motif postcards, 
posters and tiles supplied 
to them at cost by Mon- 
arca. “Though it seems a 
very small amount,” says 
Melody Allen, executive 
director of the Monarch 
Project, an Oregon-based 
® lobbying organization that 
concentrates on protecting 
similar sites in California, 
“they are charging enough 
to make more income than 
7 e they would if they were 

logging.” 

Why the monarchs mi- 
grate remains a mystery. 
Of the three to five generations 
that hatch every year, only the 
last goes south. Gorging on nec- 
tar, monarchs fly up to 100 miles 
a day. One explanation for the 
spectacular mass movement is 
that when the glaciers of the last 
Ice Age retreated from North 
America, the butterflies expand- 
ed their range northward to ex- 
ploit new food supplies, and then 
began migrating to survive the 
winter. How the butterflies find 
their winter hideouts is a conun- 
drum as well. An intriguing the- 
ory suggests that, like certain 
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Signs of a new chapter in Third World conservation. 


tion, the Ministry of Ecology bought 
about 2,000 acres of land where the in- 
sects actually cluster 

Since local residents depend on the 
forest for a livelihood, Monarca and the 
government are attempting to find ways 
to diversify the area’s economy. They 
have devised an ambitious program to im- 
prove the yield of already existing farm- 
land, establish orchards, build more 
greenhouses (chrysanthemums are al- 
ready grown in the region and sold for ex- 
port) and even start fish-breeding pools 





species of birds, the monarchs 
may respond to the earth’s mag- 
netism: the Mexican hideaways surround 
a large iron-ore deposit, which creates a 
powerful magnetic field 

Come next March the monarchs will 
stir, begin mating and in a great whirl- 
wind of color set out for the U.S. Six 
months later, a new generation will fly 
south, headed for the tiny patches of fir 
forest that conservationists and Mexican 
officials hope will be a butterfly refuge for 
another epoch or two. —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York and 
Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico City 
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| of the Prom Night Fallout.” 


courtroom calendar 








Video 








Tell It to the Judges 


Oyez! Oyez! Daytime TV fills up its courtroom docket 





ooking for real-life drama in the day- 

time? Forget about General Hospital 
and Days of Our Lives; consider the “Case 
A 16-year- 
old girl and her mother sue a hair salon 
for $150, claiming that a permanent the 
girl received was so bad that she had to 
miss her high school prom. In the mood 
for weightier legal matters? A high school 
teacher brings a sex-discrimination suit 


| against her school board, charging that 


she was fired because she got pregnant 
without a husband. Or how about a juicy 
family squabble? The grandparents of lit- 
tle Tawny argue that the girl 
should be taken away from her 
widowed father, a punk-rock 
singer known as Lord Nasty, 
whose stage antics include bit- 
ing the heads off live hamsters 
(The father wins custody after 
revealing that the hamster trick 
is done by sleight of hand.) 

All in a day’s work on day- 
time TV's increasingly crowded 
Amid the 














Cult Hero Wapner 


BACARDE 


games and soaps, no fewer than four syn- 
dicated shows now offer entertainment in 
the form of real or simulated law cases. 
The TV docket began filling up in 1981 
with the debut of The People’s Court, 
whose innovative concept was to show 
actual small-claims cases being argued on 
camera. Participants agree to dismiss 
their cases in real court and abide by the 
decision of the TV judge; in return, the 
show agrees to pay the financial settle- 
ment. (If none is awarded, the partici- 
pants divide $500; thus no one winds 
up a loser.) 

People’s Court, with its busy 
agenda of disputes over defec- 
tive products, mischievous pets 
and nettlesome __ neighbors, 
caught on quickly. The show is 


million viewers on 184 stations, 
and its presiding jurist, retired 
California Judge Joseph A 
Wapner, has become a cull 
hero. Its success was followed in 
1984 by a revival of the venera- 


now watched by more than 18 | 





ble series Divorce Court, now seen on 150 
stations. This fall two more TV tribunals 
have been convened: Superior Court, 
which re-enacts civil and criminal cases 
(132 stations), and The Judge, dramatizing 
disputes in family court (81 stations). 

The newcomers have moved progres- 
sively further away from courtroom au- 
thenticity. People’s Court remains the only 
show to feature real people arguing real 
lawsuits. On Divorce Court, the litigants are 
portrayed by actors, and the testimony, 
heavily spiced with tales of adultery and 
kinky sex, is scripted. The attorneys, how- 
ever, are played by real lawyers, and the de- 
cision is left up to the judge, William B 
Keene, a retired California jurist. On Supe- 
rior Court, all the participants are played by 
actors, and the proceedings—including the 
final decision by Judge William D. Burns 
Jr.,a Los Angeles municipal-court commis- 
sioner—are totally scripted to reflect the 
outcome of similar real-life cases. The 
Judge, with a title character played by Ac- 
tor Bob Shield and melodramatic scenes 
outside the courtroom, often seems scarcely 
different from a daytime soap 

In contrast to the engrossing banal- 
ities of People’s Court, the newer shows 
are filled with hokey courtroom theatrics 
Defendants leap to their feet to protest 





adverse testimony, judges are portrayed 





Kon 





Superior 










Topical torts: Burns on the bench in Superior Court 


as benevolent father figures (“This job 
sure gets to you once in a while,” mut- 
tered Superior Court's Burns after one 
tough decision), and surprise witnesses 
abound. Viewers of Divorce Court have 
grown accustomed to salacious testimony 
that borders on parody. (Cross-examining 
lawyer to grocery delivery boy: “Aren't 
you the one who propositioned Mrs. Cul- 
len at the produce department, saying she 
was ‘ripe and ready to eat?’ Delivery 
boy, indignantly: “No, I was talking about 
the avocados!) An attorney in The Judge 
breaks down while cross-examining an 
accused child abuser. Later, in the judge’s 
chambers, she tearfully reveals her own 
abused childhood: “It was like I was 








facing my uncle up on that stand 
Though they could never be confused 
with the Supreme Court, these shows do 
deal with topical legal issues. The litigants 
on Superior Court have included a couple 
seeking a refund of their deposit on a new 
home after discovering that the previous 
owner had died of AIDS, a bank teller su- 
ing a TV station for libel after it falsely re- 
ported that he was a robbery suspect, and 
a retarded woman’s mother petitioning 
the court to have her daughter sterilized 
Among The Judge's tough assignments: a 
teenage brother and sister accused by 
their younger sister of committing incest 
Their advocates contend that these 


Father figure: Shield ponders testimony in The Judge 








gal process. “I consider myself a judge do- 
ing on TV what I did for 20 years on the 
bench,” says Keene of Divorce Court. Peo- 
ple’s Court, still the genre’s great original, 
has clearly increased public understand- 
ing of small-claims procedures. “It tends 
to demystify the court system,” says 
Wapner. The Judge and Superior Court 
have drawn good ratings in their initial 
weeks—and another legal show, Parole 
Board, will debut in January—but the 
jury is still out on whether TV viewers 
really want that much education in the 
law, Or whether, like the nation’s real ju- 
diciary, TV’s court system has already 
been overloaded By Richard Zoglin. 


shows are educating viewers about the le- | Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles 
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| Cook, Therefore | Am 





New cookbooks spiced and spiked with authors’ personalities 


hen home economists ran the kitch- 

en, recipes read like laboratory re- 
ports, and human voices could rarely be 
discerned above the instructions for tsp. 
and tbsp. But that was a generation ago. 
Today cooking has become a prime medi- 
um for self-expression, television has 
made superstars of once anonymous 
chefs, and the voices of food writers re- 
sound through their works. 

Betty Fussell’s | Hear America Cooking 
(Viking; $24.95), for example, carries the 
sonorous subtitle “A Journey of Discovery 
from Alaska to Florida—the Cooks, the 
Recipes, and the Unique Flavors of Our 
National Cuisine.” The problem is, her 
self-imposed “time frame” forces her to 
bypass the major immigrant groups of the 
late 19th and 20th centuries, among them 
Italians, Portuguese, Irish, Poles, Hungar- 
ians and Russians. What she really hears 
is a part of America cooking, and that is 
less than the title promises. And she goes 
on at great length with quotes from too 
many old American cookbooks, long in 
the public domain and too well known to 
bear repeating. 

Fussell’s strength is her energy. On 
her cross-country trek the author covers 
scores of local cuisines and the locals who 
make them: “In Greensboro they were 
talking rice and gravy but I didn’t know it 
because in the Carolinas nobody calls rice 
‘rice. Down in Charleston they call it 
‘perlew’ and up in Greensboro they call it 
*pie-low’ and cook books spell it ‘pilau,’ to 
mean ‘rice pilaf.” In Wisconsin, she 
finds that orange whitefish roe is dyed 
black and processed into caviar primarily 
for the Japanese market. She gives us a 





natural One, that you have come to save 
our lives.” 

Back at the stove, Fussell provides 
wise and workable recipes for items as 
various as cornfield peas and coconut 
rice, Owendaw hominy bread, chocolate 
crunch cookies and sweet and sour 
Christmas fish. And she provides enough 
lore to divert the amateur; if history is 
your dish, this is your book. 

Jane and Michael Stern, young, hu- 
morous and well-educated Easterners, 
have become the self-styled clowns of 
American cooking. Where other critics 
travel haute, they take the low road 
to diners, cafeterias, luncheonettes and 
truck stops. Their first cookbook, Square 
Meals, was a paean to the Dark Ages of 
American cooking. The authors took culi- 
nary pratfalls advocating recipes for 
molded salads, casseroles based on 
canned soups and tuna fish, etc. Their 
new offering, Real American Food (Knopf, 
$19.95), is another, far more appetizing 
collection of recipes gathered from assort- 
ed low-down eateries. They include few 
recipes from fancy restaurants because 
they did not want the book to be a “dud- 
ed-up fantasy of American cookery.” 
Typical are such humble classics as the 
original Chicago deep-dish pizza, Buffalo 
chicken wings and the soothing and im- 
probable scramble of spinach, eggs and 
beef from New Joe’s bar and grill in San 
Francisco. 

For loyal readers who suspect the 
Sterns of going straight, a few pie-in-the- 
face recipes are thrown in, including sea- 
foam lime Jell-O mold with marshmal- 
lows and Mary Bobo’s carrot casserole, a 
concoction made with Ritz crackers and 
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ipes for New Orleans red beans and rice, 
yet both are credited to Buster Holmes, 
operator of the famous French Quarter 
greasy spoon. Quite possibly the old mas- 
ter cook never makes that dish the same 
way twice, which is why there probably 
cannot be, as the Sterns suggest, a last 
word on the subject. 

Duded-Up Fantasy American Cookery 
could have been the title of the book by 
Jeremiah Tower, the over-celebrated chef 
and co-owner of both the Santa Fe Bar 
and Grill in Berkeley and Stars in San 
Francisco. But with no false modesty, he 
chose to call it New American Classics 
(Harper & Row; $25). Translation: the bi- 
zarre California-style dishes Tower creat- 
ed for his trendy restaurants, There is a 
windy self-congratulatory text, a double- 
page spread reproducing the author's sig- 
nature and some superfluous vista photo- 
graphs a la Falcon Crest. Inevitably, there 
are many of the California clichés—hot 
goat cheese, cold pasta and dangerously 
raw salmon. Nevertheless, this erratic 
chef has a talent for simple dishes, among 
them lobster gazpacho, warm duck salad 
with turnip pancake, chopped lamb steak 
au poivre, T-bone steak cowboy style, a 
luscious warm vegetable stew and a fra- 
grant polenta pound cake with Madeira 
cream. 


odesty—in short supply this year—is 

the enticing ingredient of three new 
cookbooks. The authors have all received 
wide recognition as cooking teachers, and 
their recipes are both delicious and reli- 
able. Marcella’s Italian Kitchen (Knopf. 
$22.95) is the third book by the redoubt- 
able Marcella Hazan, a no-nonsense in- 
structor who has conducted classes in 
New York City, Bologna and now in Ven- 
ice. As before. she advocates the one right 
way to doa particular task or dish, usually 
with her old reliable utensils. “If I had to 
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choose, I would sooner give up my food 
processor, because what the food mill 
does. no processor or blender can.” But 


glimpse of Indian salmon ceremonies in 
the Northwest that include a song begin- 
ning “Thank you Swimmer, you Super- 
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| melted cheese. It should be noted that the 
| Sterns and Fussell give quite different rec- 
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she relents, giving instructions for both 
hand and machine methods on many 
tasks. 

The author always manages to find 
delectable Italian dishes and variations 
that seem new, and she can still entice the 
most indifferent reader to the kitchen. 
There, in the tradition of Julia Child and 
other thoughtful instructors, she will in- 
struct how much of a dish can be made in 
advance, a great boon to anyone enter- 
taining dinner guests. Among the many 
excellent recipes, a few that were irresist- 
ible in the testing were a risotto with 
squid, shrimp and clams, and a rosemary- 
and-sage-scented shoulder of veal, en- 
crusted with bread crumbs and Parmesan 
after being braised. Pears simmered in red 
wine and accented with bay leaves proved 
to be the properly restorative dessert, and 
a scoop of Hazan’s lemon ice cream added 
to the pear did no harm atall. 

The diversity of Chinese cookery has 
always been an astonishment, especially 
for its virtually limitless variations on 
noodles, dumplings and breads. Those 
stimulating creations are the subject of 
Florence Lin’s Complete Book of Chinese 
Noodles, Dumplings and Breads (Morrow; 
$19.95). Lin has taught cooking at the 
China Institute in America in New York 
City for years, and her patience with 
students mastering the intricate hand op- 
eration of Chinese cooking is evident 
throughout. There is meticulous informa- 
tion on ingredients and techniques—buy- 
ing the correct flours, handling rolling 
pins and cutters and sealing edges so that 
dumplings do not steam apart. Cold noo- 
die salad with sesame, peanut butter and 
chili sauce is a lovely accompaniment to 
barbecued meats and perfect on an out- 
door buffet. The fried Beijing-style dump- 
lings guo tie would be just right with a 
steaming borscht and a nice change from 
piroshki. Small fried won tons are a re- 
freshingly different finger food, and the 
gently sweet miniature split-pea cakes fa- 
vored by the Empress Dowager Ci Xi 
would be welcome with ice cream and af- 
ter-dinner coffee. 

John Clancy is not only a teacher and a 
chef with his own restaurant, he is also a 
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born explainer. He has an extremely catho- 
lic taste, an attribute immediately apparent 
in John Clancy's Favorite Recipes—A Personal 
Cookbook (Atheneum; $21.95). In a book 
well suited to the relatively inexperienced 
cook, he includes such simple, solid fare as 
hamburgers, braised shoulder of lamb, Ger- 
man vegetable beef soup and French crul- 
lers. He gives meat loaf some style by way of 
jalapefio peppers, tenderizes and flavors 
broiled duck with a ginger-and-wine-vine- 
gar marinade and imparts a herbaceous 
Provence fragrance to the lowly blowfish. 
Clams in black bean sauce, beef stew in a 
pumpkin, and mousse of sea scallops are 
among the showier offerings. Seafood cook- 
ery and baking are his specialties; the first is 
the feature of his own restaurant in Green- 
wich Village, and the second is the way he 
originally earned his high reputation. 


nne Rosenzweig, the inventive and 

talented chef who is part owner of the 
Manhattan restaurant Arcadia, is shy and 
diffident in the dining room, but given the 
consistent excellence of her food, she 
must have an iron will in the kitchen. The 
new American dishes served at her small 
and sophisticated restaurant are at once 
surprising yet comfortably familiar in 
taste. Now she and the artist Paul Davis. 
who painted the impressionistic seasonal 
mural that wraps around the walls of 
the restaurant, have put together a tiny, 
precise and endearing conceit: The Arcadia 
Seasonal Mural and Cookbook (Abrams; 
$14.95). This may be the gift cookbook of 
the year—28 pages opening out in a gate- 
fold reproduction of the glowing Davis 
mural. Under the panels for each season 
are a few of Rosenzweig’s most popular 
dishes for that time of year. Among her 
best: corn cakes with créme fraiche and 
caviars, chimney-smoked lobster, roast 
quail with savoy cabbage and kasha, wild 
mushroom tarts and such knockout des- 
serts as macadamia nut tarts, lemon curd 
mousse and chocolate bread pudding. It 
would be a pity to cook by this book, 
thereby soiling pages with dabs of butter 
and egg yolk. Better photocopy recipes 
and keep the book on the coffee table, 
where it belongs. 
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Totally self-effacing in the interests 
of her material, Elizabeth Schneider 
has written what may be the timeliest 
and most truly helpful book of the year. 
Uncommon Fruits and Vegetables (Har- 
per & Row; $25) covers in detail all the 
exotic fruits and vegetables now appear- 
ing in produce departments across the 
country. In words and pictures she tells 
readers how to identify, buy, store, clean 
and prepare jicama, atemoya, daikon, no- 
pales and calabaza, among dozens of oth- 
ers. Although some of the fruits and vege- 
tables in this compendium are hardly 
uncommon to old-world chefs (celeriac, 
parsley root, arugula, broccoli rab and 
gooseberries, for example), they can be 
flora incognito to many new chefs. Not af- 
ter this. 

Near-amateur enthusiasts can pro- 
vide valuable books on aspects of food 
dearest to their hearts and palates. Two 
cases in point: Linda Merinoff’s The Glori- 
ous Noodie—A Culinary Tour Around the 
World (Poseidon; $16.95) and Margaret 
Leibenstein’s The Edible Mushroom—A 
Gourmet Cook’s Guide (Fawcett Colum- 
bine; $14.95). Merinoff, a journalist and 
caterer, is obviously beguiled by all things 
pasta—Italian, Greek, Hungarian, Israe- 
li, African, Alsatian or Asian. Her work 
brims with tempting dumplings, noodles 
in mild and spicy sauces, one-dish soups 
and stews bolstered with some form of 
wheat-, bean- or rice-flour noodles. Lore 
is easygoing, and recipes are explicit. 

With so many strange new mush- 
rooms popping up on produce counters, 
the Leibenstein book is a welcome little 
treatise. It covers buying, storing, clean- 
ing and cooking all types of edible fungi 
from boletes to shiitakes, and the recipes 
range from appetizers through main 
courses. Most welcome of all is her prom- 
ise that the book will not send readers 
scurrying to forests in search of wild 
mushrooms. The farthest destination is 
their local vegetable store, where the only 
thing paralyzing will be the prices. 

Obviously personality has become a 
major ingredient of contemporary cuisine. 
These ten cookbooks prove how piquant 
that ingredient can be. —By Mimi Sheraton 
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SUPER 3 MOTELS AND AMERICAN EXPRESS. 
YOU'VE GOT OUR WORD™ 


SUPER ACCOMMODATIONS 
AND SUPER ECONOMY, TOO. 


A pleasant room, comfortable beds, 
color TV, direct dial phones—virtually 


everything a traveler expects and needs. 


But no unnecessary frills. It’s a con- 
cept that thousands of travelers across 
America have learned to appreciate. 
Spending less for travel without sacri- 
ficing comfort or convenience. 


Super 8 Motels, throughout America. 


For location and reservation infor- 


mation, call toll free: 1-800-843-1991. 


AND FOR SUPER SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS® CARD. 


When you arrange for your stay, be 


sure to ask for an American Express® 


Card Assured Reservation. In fact, 
use the American Express Card 
for almost all your travel needs. 

If you don’t have a Card, pick up 
an application at any Super 8 Motel. 
Or call 1-800-THE CARD. 


Super 8 Motels and TRAVEL 
American Express— RELATED 


two super ways to 
travel. You’ve got our word’ 





DON'T LEAVE HOME WITHOUT IT.® 


LOCATED IN ALABAMA ¢ ALASKA ¢ ARIZONA ® ARKANSAS ® CALIFORNIA 
* COLORADO ¢ CONNECTICUT ¢ FLORIDA ¢ GEORGIA ® HAWAII ¢ IDAHO ® 
ILLINOIS ¢ INDIANA ¢ IOWA ¢ KANSAS ¢ KENTUCKY ® MAINE @ MARYLAND ® 
MASSACHUSETTS ¢ MICHIGAN ¢ MINNESOTA ® MISSISSIPPI ¢ MISSOURI 
¢ MONTANA ® NEBRASKA ® NEVADA ® NEW HAMPSHIRE ¢ NEW JERSEY ¢ 


NEW MEXICO ¢ NEW 
* OKLAHOMA ¢ OREGON ¢ 


YORK ®* NORTH CAROLINA *¢ NORTH DAKOTA ¢ OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA * SOUTH CAROLINA ¢ SOUTH 


DAKOTA ¢ TENNESSEE ¢ TEXAS ¢ UTAH ¢ VIRGINIA © WASHINGTON °¢ 
WEST VIRGINIA * WISCONSIN ¢ WYOMING 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 1-800-843-1991 
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Books 


Apocalypse Soon 


GOLDEN DAYS by Carolyn See 
McGraw Hill; 196 pages; $15.95 





arolyn See’s latest novel is an adven- 

turesome blend of feminist fiction and 
nuclear apocalypse fantasy set in Califor- 
nia. That pulling this off might require the 
implacable imagination of Doris Lessing 
does not seem to have daunted the author, 
whose career suggests a practical attitude 
toward the writing game. See has had 
good critical success with her novels 
Rhine Maidens and Mothers, Daughters. 
As a component of “Monica Highland,” 
she has collaborated on mass-market ro- 
mances (Lotus Land and 110 Shanghai 
Road). There is also Professor See, who 
teaches writing at UCLA, and See a book 
reviewer for the Los Angeles Times. 

This well-directed busyness is shared 
by Edith Langley, hero of Golden Days, 
who has awakened from the coma of two 
bad marriages with the understanding 
that a girl has got to hustle. This is how 
she did it: “I made myself up half hour by 
hour. I rented myself out to silicone chip 
places. I got myself a weekly financial col- 
umn at the city’s ‘second’ paper, which 
got me to parties, which got me to cute 
guys, which got me to some financial 
meetings of small businesses, and little by 
little I was able to build up a fairly decent 
portfolio.” The diversified hoard includes 
rubies, good enough reasons for Langley 
to set herself up as a specialist in gem- 
stones. For a fee, she raises the jewelry 
consciousness of Beverly Hills matrons. 
As described, Langley’s own ex-husbands 
come across as flawed zircons. 

One of the assumptions of Golden 
Days is that testosterone is the most un- 
stable element in the universe. When 
men, the sole possessors of penises and 
nuclear missiles, go wrong, the result is 
usually bad. See’s holocaust is foreshad- 
owed by a catalog of vague fears. The 
cause of the actual disaster is left unclear, 
although the reader has been prepared for 
its reason: the inevitability of male con- 
flict. This is a stimulating and not unrea- 
sonable assertion, although it is not con- 
vincingly worked out as fiction. Neither is 
the author's romantic projection that the 
destruction is a new beginning that will 
eliminate the traditional causes of social 
and sexual discord. 

See’s prose is strikingly gnomic as 
Langley tells of her past and future. But 
the consistent tone masks an impatience 
with novelistic invention. Much of the 





| novel reads like a catchall of California 


behaviors and the confessional sociology 
that passed for journalism in the °70s. 
Sometimes See is right on the money: “I 
don’t remember Jack very well at all. And 
we were married five years! He hated the 
way I held hamburgers.” But there is not 
enough of this to pass for serious fiction in 
the "80s. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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The MacNeil/ Lehrer 








Three years ago, The MacNeil/Lehrer Report became 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour—and made history as the first 
hour-long evening news program on national television. 

Through in-depth analysis and interviews with expert 
guests, Robert MacNeil and Jim Lehrer have been helping many 
of us better understand the complex world we live in. 

We at AT&T began supporting the MacNeil/Lehrer 
approach to the news in 1979. We’re still doing it today. 

We're proud of the association. We believe it’s one more 
reflection of our commitment to excellence. In business. And in 
the quality of life. 

The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. = 
Weeknightson PBS. Havealookfr  —-—_ [>= ATfst 
yourself. See why we're so proud. = The right choice. 
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End-of-the- 
World Blues _ 


| THE SACRIFICE 
Directed and Written 
by Andrei Tarkovsky 


o see The Sacrifice after a junk-food 
diet of Hollywood movies is like duck- 
ing out of a carnival to visit a medieval 
crypt. You are pulled out of time and into 
a sacred stillness. The images, handsome- 
ly sculpted, address themes of life and 
death and life after death. Gods and gar- 
goyles hover in the cramped air, dwarfing 
all human anxieties. Man is a mite here, 
pitiable in his ignorance of what matters, 
or else vainglorious in his quest to find the 
answers to riddles beyond his solving 
This is the mood in Solaris, Mirrorand 
the other sanctuaries erected over the past 
quarter-century by Andrei Tarkovsky 
The pleasures these films admit are rar- 
efied: the meticulous placing of actors and 
objects in a frame, the charged and stately 
grace of a camera movement, the surreal 
images from someone else’s dream. Yet 
you should also feel the spectacular unity of 
vision and visuals, of passion and method. 
Compared with The Sacrifice’s art, the for- 
mal sophistication of even the best Holly- 
wood movies seems superficially applied, 
like press-on nails and a styling gel 
The Sacrifice is only the seventh fea- 
ture film in a career that began with the 
lyrical, prize-laden My Name Is Ivan 
(1962). Tarkovsky was just 30 then, the son 
of a renowned Soviet poet and the rising 
sun of the Soviet film establishment—a 
cinema Yevtushenko. But soon his artistic 
intransigence and the supposed obscurity 
of his themes nettled the bureaucracy that 
financed his films. The epic Andrei Rublev, 
completed in 1966, was not released in the 
U.SS.R. until 1971; Solaris (1972), based 
on the Stanislaw Lem novel, suffered offi- 
cial censure; the lusciously enigmatic Mir- 
ror (1978) and Stalker (1979) sealed Tar- 
kovsky’s fate as a picturemaker on the way 
out. Within a few years, he was. He went to 
| Italy to make Nostalghia (1983), about a 
| Russian estranged from his homeland, and 
to Sweden for The Sacrifice with 
Ingmar Bergman Stalwarts Erland Jo- 
sephson and Cinematographer Sven Nyk- 
vist. Tarkovsky now lives in Paris, ailing 
from cancer 
So it is not surprising that at the twi- 
light of his life, this introspective artist 
should imagine the last flash of the last 
night of everybody’s life—the end of the 
world—on film. The Sacrifice comprises 
24 hours in the lives of eight people at a se- 
cluded summer house. The upstairs quar- 
| tet is Alexander (Josephson), a former ac- 
| tor who now teaches aesthetics; his English 
| wife (Susan Fleetwood); a grown daughter 
(Filippa Franzén); and an adored son 
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Nuclear family, nuclear catastrophe: Josephson, Wollter, Franzén and Fleetwood 


called Little Man (Tommy Kjellqvist). In 
various levels of the servant class are two 
maids, Julia (Valérie Mairesse) and Maria 
(Gudrun Gisladottir); Victor (Sven 
Wollter), a handsome doctor who attends 
the illnesses and neuroses of this frazzled 
family; and Otto (Allan Edwall), a post- 
man who spouts Nietzsche, and will goad 
Alexander toward the starring role in a 
holocaustic farce-tragedy. 


hey could be Eugene O'Neill's soul- 

wizened Tyrones, or an extended 
Chekhovian family chatting its way to- 
ward collapse, or the Ewings under seda- 
tion. And Tarkovsky is happy to display 
them in their dolors, at his pace, with all 
the spare majesty of his style. In the 
Alexander celebrates his birth- 
day by planting a tree with his son—an 
ordinary bucolic tableau, captured in a 
ravishing shot that lasts almost ten min- 
utes. That afternoon, when the daughter 
playfully balances a pear on the doctor's 
knee, it seems a daring bit of coquetry; 
nothing more need be revealed. Then at 
night Alexander hears a radio report of 
an imminent World War III. He rushes 
downstairs; a sonic burst sets the house re- 
verberating; a pitcher of milk tumbles 
slowly from its cabinet and breaks on the 
floor. Alexander snaps too. 

And here The Sacrifice strips gears 





| and revs into a kind of controlled deliri- 


um. It embraces elements of old-dark- 
house melodramas (a creaking door, a 
dead phone) and French farce (Alexan- 
der sneaking down a ladder for a late- 
night tryst). Yes, the end of any world, 
even this desiccated one, can be both | 
spooky and funny. And so is Alexander's | 


unshakable belief, stoked by Otto, that the | in 


fate of the planet depends on his “lying 
with” the ethereal Maria. Is she Eve or 
Lilith, Mary or Mary Magdalene? Or just 
a maid who understands that even a dotty 
master deserves the rite-of-last-night? 
Like any man trying to take any woman 
to bed, Alexander offers her a two-faced 
come-on: If we make love we can create a 
new world; if we don’t make love I'll kill 
myself. Out of sympathy, she accedes to 
his plea, and their bed revolves and rises, 
sharing their forced ecstasy 

Earlier that night, this Father Abra- 
ham of the apocalypse had vowed to sur- 
render his beloved son if God would only | 
restore everything to its earlier state of 
blessed torpor. And come morning, all is 
restored, in spades. Mama is whining, 
Daughter is pouting, Doctor is leaving 
The world may not be ending, but theirs 
is—with a whimper. For Alexander, the 
only rational response is to go crazy. He 
carefully sets the house afire and (in a 
wondrous 6%-min. shot) runs about the 
grounds, eluding his family until he is 
carted off in an ambulance, and the gutted 
house collapses. Each nuclear family det- 
Onates its own nuclear catastrophe 

The Sacrifice ends on a note of des- 
perate hope: that every birth means a 
new genesis. As the ambulance careers 
by, Little Man waters his father’s tree. He 
relaxes under it and says, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word. Why is that, Papa?” 
It is a poignant query, a heroic response, 
especially since the speaker is not only 
this Littke Man but also Tarkovsky—a 
man who has virtually offered up his life 
in the sacrifice to make, not good movies, 
but great films. In The Sacrifice, the cryp- 
tic Tarkovsky style helps create a tower- 
g cathedral — By Richard Corliss | 
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Mousel Tov! 


AN AMERICAN TAIL 
Directed by Don Bluth; Screenplay by 
Judy Freudberg and Tony Geiss 


At of welcome social prog- 
ress. After a half-century’s domina- 


tion by Wasps like Mickey and Mighty, | 


the world of animated film is happily in- 
vaded by a Jewish mouse. He is named 
Fievel Mousekewitz, and the tale told by 
An American Tail is of his arrival on these 
shores a century ago as an immigrant 
from czarist Russia. 

Oy, does he have troubles. Swept out 
of his family bosom and overboard from 
the ship carrying them to the New 
World by an Atlantic storm, Fievel bobs 
into New York harbor in a _ bottle. 
Quickly he discovers that American 
streets are not paved with cheese and 
that whoever said the golden land was 
free of cats was, well, exaggerating. Not 
to worry, though. Fievel (whose voice is 
supplied by eight-year-old Actor Phillip 
Glasser) is fully as brave and resourceful 
as any homogenized Disney rodent. And 
he is capable of exposing his most vul- 
nerable feelings as few animated critters 
ever have. This is a mouse who is not 
ashamed to cry! 

Fievel’s adventures on his way to re- 
union with his family are fully conso- 
nant with what we have been taught to 








| soul. 











Little Fievel: Take that, Uncle Walt! 


believe are the experiences of our 
immigrant ancestors, and they are 
imaginatively enlivened by being ren- 
dered from a mouse’s-eye view. The ani- 
mation and the backgrounds occasional- 
ly fall below classic Disney standards, 
but the characterizations, both visual 


and vocal, are entirely endearing. Since 
Director Bluth (The Secret of NIMH) is 
a Disney graduate who has been bluntly 
critical of his former studio’s current 
standards and practices in this field, his 
mouse may have a subtext to match its 
— By Richard Schickel 
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Heart Trouble 


SOUL MAN 
Directed by Steve Miner 
Screenplay by Carol Black 





f n the beginning was Gentleman's Agree- 
ment, in which Nice Goy Gregory Peck 
pretended to be Jewish, the better to write 
an earnest indictment of anti-Semitism 
for a magazine. Now, almost 40 years lat- 
er, comes Mark Watson (C. Thomas 
Howell), overdosing on tanning pills and 
learning what it feels like to be black. But 
Mark is no gentleman: short of funds, he 
is out to obtain a scholarship to Harvard 
Law School intended for a black student. 
And the only agreement the filmmakers 
have reached is to aim for safe mediocrity. 

To be sure, whenever the grave and 
lovely Rae Dawn Chong appears as Sa- 
rah, the young black woman Mark falls in 
love with, this pact is broken. But she can- 
not overcome the clichés of mistaken- 
identity comedy that were stylized when 
Plautus was a pup. Or enliven the film’s 
sermon that even in enlightened environ- 
ments like Harvard, racial stereotyping 
and unconscious prejudice still exist. The 
approach is too comfortable, the tone pa- 
tronizing. The N.A.A.C.P. has greeted Soul 
Man with protests; one suspects it is not so 
much because the movie's heart is in the 
wrong place, but because its heart is a me- 
chanical one. 
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The Too Personal Presidency 


ast Thursday night the President attempted to persuade the 

nation that his decision to deal arms to Iran was merely a 
gesture of rapprochement, but logic suggests that those arms were 
meant to secure the release of U.S. hostages in Lebanon. What 
shocks Americans about this transaction is that it seems so un- 
characteristic of a President who has railed against trading with 
terrorists, and who appears to sense that the public agrees with his 
position. In fact, the effort to free individuals in Lebanon ata pos- 
sible extreme cost is perfectly consistent with the way Reagan has 
always conducted the presidency’s business. In forests of complex 
issues, Reagan likes to point to the trees, to individuals. The sug- 
gestion is that individuals embody policies, that if one appreciates 
the situation or nature of a particular person, he will also under- 
stand general actions taken in that person’s behalf. 

Think back to all you know of Ronald Reagan, and there is 
almost always some other person in the picture. Originally that 
person was you, the individual 
tree he addressed with startling 
success when he posed the ques- 
tion in the 1980 presidential de- 
bates, “Are you better off than you 
were four years ago?” In the six 
years since, you have remained 
pre-eminent in the President's 
view. It still is you he addresses in 
weekly radio broadcasts and in 
television appearances, establish- 
ing an intimacy by look and voice 
that television, for all its domestic 
directness, usually denies. 

Britain is America’s ally, but 
that abstract agreement is 
brought to life by personification, 
by the friendship and ideological 
comradeship of Reagan and Mar- 
garet Thatcher. Libya is Ameri- 
ca’s enemy, but that enmity glowers as a private hostility be- 
tween Reagan and Muammar Gaddafi. If the values of 
American initiative need commending, Reagan will shed his 
spotlight on a Mother Hale of Harlem, as he did in the 1985 State 
of the Union message, and elevate one woman to emblemize an 
entire economic and social theory. If heroism in war is to be hon- 
ored, a single veteran will stand beside the President on the 
White House steps, creating a tableau that speaks, if imprecisely, 
for itself. 

To see the world in terms of individuals may succeed occa- 
sionally as a political tactic, but the tactic would never be consis- 
tently effective if such a view were not part of a deep and sincere- 
ly held vision. Reagan wholeheartedly seems to believe that 
individuals and stories about individuals are the keys to general 
truths. That vision can go crazily awry; Reagan is known for re- 
sponding to general questions with irrelevant, albeit funny or 
touching, anecdotes. But the vision itself can be valid and clarify- 
ing. When John Donne wrote, “I am a little world made cun- 
ningly,” it was a comfort to believe that the overwhelming com- 
plexities of the cosmos could be reduced to the size of a man. 

Whatever sense one can make of the secret dealings that led 
to arms transfers to Iran in exchange for the hostages’ freedom 
may be traced to Reagan’s microcosmic vision, yet Reagan's re- 
ductions seem far more emotional than rational. In the Iran 
transaction he apparently felt the plight of the hostages as one 
would feel the plight of one’s family in danger, and his emotional 
response took precedence over his country’s stated policy against 
trading with terrorists, its neutrality in the Iran-Iraq war, its fair- 
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and-square relations with other countries—over every major is- 
sue to which the hostage situation potentially was tied. 

He may also have assumed that most of his countrymen 
would share his view. A certain reasoning was on his side. For 
one thing, it makes more sense to try and coax Iran back into the 
world than to watch it burn and smolder further out of reach. 
The Ayatullah, at age 86, cannot live forever, though it must be 
noted that his mother, at age 105, is rumored to be still with us. 
For another thing, individuals do count. Israel’s Shimon Peres, 
who has spoken obliquely of his country’s role in the arms nego- 
tiations, defended the Reagan Administration's action as an ex- 
ception that proves the rule. No one can doubt the rigidity of 
America’s normal position on trading with terrorists, Peres ar- 
gued, yet a democracy’s central obligation must always tilt to- 
ward its individual citizens. 

So the question is of gains and losses, just as il was most re- 
cently in Reagan’s handling of the 
Daniloff incident and the summit 
meeting with Gorbachev in Ice- 
land. In each of those instances, 
the President once again focused 
on individuals. So moved was 
Reagan at a newsman’s imprison- 
ment, he was determined to solve 
that problem alone, at the possible 
expense of creating others. So sure 
was Reagan that he could charm 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik, he over- 
looked the fact that he was meet- 
ing with both a man and a system. 
Fortunately for Reagan, the up- 
roar over his trading a spy for a 
journalist rose and vanished rap- 
idly, and even more fortunately, 
he did not fly home from Iceland 
having agreed thoughtlessly to a 
total ban of nuclear weapons. In both situations his luck, not his 
philosophy, prevailed. 

In the Iran affair, however, both his luck and his philosophy 
may have run dry, for there basic understandings between the 
public and the presidency were broken that are considerably 
more serious than the White House reckoned. To a point, the 
people will tolerate, even applaud, a President’s leapfrogging of 
rules and restrictions, as long as the people perceive a worth- 
while goal achieved. But their tolerance will go quickly if they 
feel that presidential self-assurance is giving way to recklessness. 
One feels fervently for the men imperiled by the kidnapers, and 
for their anxious families, but from the standpoint of national 
honor and practical sense, it is difficult to argue that their release 
is worth destroying the long-term trust of our allies or creating 
perpetual incentives for terror. 

In a way, the American people asked for what they got in 
this incident by having always treated Reagan exactly as Rea- 
gan has treated the people. If Reagan has zeroed in on individual 
members of the Republic to score his points, the Republic has 
also zeroed in on, and favored, Reagan as a man. Not the office 
but the individual has garnered an attitude of such all-embracing 
faith these past six years—an attractive individual indeed, when 
one considers some of the discrepancies between Reagan's 
promises and his deliveries. But the people never wholly lose 
sight of the presidential office, even if they are dazzled by a most 
engaging occupant. They know the value of a principle as well as 
the value of a life. In the case of Iran, too many principles were 
seized, too many killed. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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